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D of J Stammers 


When We Ask about 


Rosenberg Report 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


A SERIES of phone calls 
to the Department of Justice 
by The Worker on the re- 
lease of supposed secret da- 


ta to “Look’ magazine pur- 
porting to be a “preview” of a 

arthcoming government report 
on the Rosenberg-Sobell case, 
brought the surprising informa- 
tion that it was “not a report to 
be made public.” 


The man who made this ad- 
mission was Benjamin F. Pol-_ 
lack, described by “Look” in its 
Oct. 29 issue article as a brilliant 
Harvard Law School graduate 
and long-time Justice Depart- 
ment attorney. 


Once having made it, how- - 


ever, ,he apparently regretted it 
and kept urging the reporter to 
talk to others. So far as he 
knew .it was not to be made 
public, he said miserably. 

The reporter did talk to 
others, and tried-to talk to still 
more‘ Department of Justice of- 
ficials. But the report which 
“Look” said would disclose for 
the. first time the atomic secrets 
the Rosenbergs gave the Rus- 
sians, the report which “Look” 
said was prepared to convince 
the public that the trial was all 
on the up-and-up, took on a 
more mysterious aspect with 
each call. 

* 

ON REACHING Pollack on 
long distance phone I told him 
my name, that I was a reporter 
with the Daily and Sunday 
Worker, and asked when the 

rt on the Rosenberg case 

which * “Look” said he was as- 

singed to de, would be ready 
for general release. 

“Its not a lets 9 to be nee 


public,” he said. “It’s just a 
memo from me to the Attorney 
Ceneral.” 

When he was asked if Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell 
Jr., who, has now resigned, had 
not ordered ‘Assistant Attorney 
General William F. Tompkins, 
head of the Department of Jus- 
tices Internal Security Division, 
to prepare a report of the Rose- 
enberg- Sobell case including 
what “Look” called previously 
unreleased facts, he ‘said: 

“I worked on it, yes. It was 
just a job for me, period.” 

“Did you read the ‘Look’ ar- 
ticle?” he was asked. 

He admitted he had read it. 

“Well, was it factual, accu- 
rate?” he was asked. 

“I am: not allowed to make 
any comment,” he said. “I'm 
just a man working on the re- 
port. I have not even prepared 
the report yet. I was just as- 
signed a job to do.” 

“And you have done it?” 

ny did do the research, “yes,” 
he said. “But I'm just a working 


man.’ He suggested I get in 
touch with department's 


‘ public. relations office or others 


who could comment on what 
would be done with it. 


“Well, since you did do the 
research and are preparing the 
report, would you tell me one 
thing before I go?” I asked. 
““Look’ says that its reporter 
had access to the data that went 
into the report and, that FBI 
files were reopened. I guess 
you did have a look at the 
secret FBI files in the case, 
didn't your 

“I am not at liberty to say 
what I looked at,” he said. And 
then the brilliant Harvard grad- 


(Continutd on Page 11) 


The Golden 76 


Lives of rich men all remind us, 
Brother have you got a dime? 


The recent Fortune announcement that 76 individuals im this 
country are worth 75 million to a billion dollars was a stunning bit 
of information about the nation we call ours. 
| It sure stunned those of us who are still desperately scratching 

_ for the means of a day-to-day existence. We mean our pleas, appeals, 
petitions, solicitations, prayers and entreaties for $25,000 to end the 
year with. That makes one three thousandth of the horde of the mean- 


est of Fortune’s favorites. 


We have, as you know, cut expenses to the bone, and we are 


even sawing into the bone. We declare, and you know whether or. 


eens Suen Oe: Sane area ner Poet spest of our. peteints So: 


one 


santa amet by i spewns out the water. We are 


maybe not as hard as oilionaire 


ramet works day and night (counting his 


so gees 
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Lid Is Lifted 
On °57 Variety | 
Labor ‘Spying © 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


| 


THE McCLELLAN Committee has finally lifted the lid on i iallia g on oN 


employer side, with its look at the affairs of one Nathan W. Shefferman and 


Relations. Seape of Chicago. The committee changed pace after 10 months’ 
Its excursion into the ri of rackets) will be a — 


On corr uj 


ption in labor unions. 


SHEFFERMANS [aic Yo 


is Labor 
hearings 


SUPERMARKET 'ANTI-LAB 


brief one. 


SATISFIE 


NEEOS 


For the committee has its eye on the next session of Congress and is concen-— 


trating on December hearings on the United Automobile Workers’ strike of Kohler work- 


ers, now in the fourth year—a 
hearing which theNate * hasnt 
McCarthy wanted last spring. 

Nevertheless, the Senate Com- 
mittee last week gave the public. 
a glimpse into the vast and as yet 
unexplored set-up that replaced 
the discredited industrial spy 
and strike-breaking agencies ex- 
posed by the Senate LaFollette 
Committee in the late thirties. 

e 

THE SHEFFERMAN | firm 
came into the spotlight via the 
probe of the Teamsters. Sheffer- 
man was revealed to be a close 


friend and collaboartor of Dave 


Beck and an influence upon his 
outlook in union affairs. He also 
favored Beck to the tune of tens 
of thousands of dollars worth of 
goods to cultivate his collabora- 
tion in “labor relations.” But the 


old Gibbons, and the IBT. 

The peep into the “labor rela- 
tions” racket was quite an eye- 
opener and the committee can 
expect to feel even more pres- 
sure for a probe, TV and all into 
that quarter comparable with the 


time and enregy given corruption 


in labor unions. . 


THE SHEFFERMAN outtfit's 
list of clients, disclosed last 
week,, ran to some 475 firms, 
scores.of them big names in the 
business world, particularly in 
the. department store and retail 
chain field. To mention just a 


_ few: R.“H. Macy, Abraham & 


Straus, B. Altman, American Ex- 
press, Bloomingdales, J. C. Pen- 
ney, S. S. Kresge, United States 
Brewers Foundation, Sears Roe- 


scattered in about-two thirds of 


‘the states. The firm’s. profits last 
year were reporte 


| well over 
$2,000,000 with the exenses of 
its operatives running even 
higher. 
Shefferman develo 
(Continutd on Page 11) 
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Zhukov Case Seen Stressing |" 
Role of Party in Soviet Union 


By A. B. MAGIL 


THE DOWNGRADING of Marshal Zhukov seems to have caused almost as much 
stir in the world as the upgrading—to be exact, the elevation of Sputnik. Here is one more 
oppressed, war-ravaged country took its firstbit of evidence that 40 years after a backward, | 


wisteady steps toward a new so- 
cialist society, the impact of the 
_ society on world events is such that, 
every new development within it) 
becomes a matter of vital interest 
to millions throughout the world. 
_ As this is written (Wednesday) 
reasons for Zhukov's removal have) 
‘not yet been disclosed, Clearly the’ 
“experts,” who had been predict-| 
ing that Zhukov was about to, 
downgrade Soviet Communist Sec- 

retary Nikita Khrushchev, were 
: coun with their tea-leaves down. 
Says Tito.” 


‘guard of the working class.” 
One of the saddest of the crysal| 


ball gazers was the syndicated col-| 
umnist, Joseph Alsop. On Friday,’ 
Oct. 25, the New York Herald- 
‘Tribune published on its front page 
an Alsop dispatch from Warsaw! 
under the headline: ~ | 

“Russia's Real Boss? Zhukov,| 

Alsop gave his readers “a re- 
markable piece of information con- 
fidentially passed on by the Yugo- 
slavs to the Poles” or so he said. 
The very next day the “real boss 
was removed.” 


) 


NEVERTHELESS, there’ are in- 
dications that those who attributed 
to Zhukov political ambitions be- 
yond his post as Defense Minister 
may have been right. L’Unita, Ital- 
jan Communist Party daily, in a} 
dispatch from its’ Moscow corres- 
pondent, cited reports that Zhukov 
had “put a brake” on Communist 
_ political education in the army. 
The dispatch said this posed the 
danger of the army “losing its 
ctemocratic character and becom- 
ing an autonomous and uncontrol- 
led body which would detach it- 
self from the country .. . and might 
even be tempted to place itsel 
above the country.” : 

Regardless of whether Zhukov) 
had such ambitions, the phenome- 
non of an_active military leader— 
the commander-in-chief of the 
armed .forces—in a post of top po- 
litical leadership was anomalous 
and unprecedented in- Soviet his- 
hory. 


* 
THE commercial press depicts 


|Zhukov's removal emphasizes. is 


(Except 
DAILY WORKER and THE WORKER ......++++0ss+e0: 
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extreme: converting personal am- 
bition into the main lever of his- 
tory, dominating all social and po- 
litical factors. 

Regardless of the personal ele- 


ment that may be involved, what! 


the primacy of the Communist! 
Party as the leader of all aspects, 
of Soviet life, including the mili-; 
tary. This was clearly Lenin's sie 
and is implicit in the concept “van- 


This vanguard, which is sup- 
posed to consist of the most ad- 
vanced, most energetic, most dedi 
cated workers, colléttive farmers 
and intellectuals, by its very: na- 
ture and function cannot be sub- 
ordinate to any other institution.’ 
On the contrary, it aims to guide 
all social institutions and the state 
in order to promote the welfare of 
the entire mass of workers, collec- 
tive farmers and intellectuals from 
whom the vanguard springs. 

If ‘Zhukov represented a_ten- 
dency toward converting the army 
into “an autonomous and uncon- 
trolled body,” thé the charge 
regardless of the. methods em- 
ployed, means the strengthening of 
Soviet democracy. We need only re- 
call what happened when Stalin 
and Beria placed the Soviet party’ 


‘under the thunth of the secret! 


ing? 


police. 

What’s more: the subordination 
of the military to the civilian con- 
forms with democratic ‘practices in 
capitalist countries like the United 
States, Britain and France. 


One thing is certain: no basic 
policy change is involved. The 
same is unfortunately true about 
the exit of Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson from: our gov- 
ernment: Dulles’ brinkmanship re- 
mains. 


In his comments to VU. S. and 
British diplomatic. representatives 
at the Turkish Embassy reception 
the other night Khrushchev issued 
a challenge which points up how 
beneficial to our own and _ other|’ 
countries the downgrading of brink- 
manship would be: | 

.“We will join NATO if you will 
join the Warsaw Pact.”, | 

President Eisenhower has an- 
nounced he will atterid a NATO 
summit meeting in December. 


But can the problems of Eu- 
ropean security, of Germany, of 
the Middle East—can any world 

be solved without a 
NATO-Warsaw Pact summit meet- 


i | 


MISSILE WARFARE 


the Zhukov episode as a ruthless). ; 


power struggle between two indiv- 
uals, Zhukov and Khrushchev. 
Communists have often tended to 
_ minimize the conflict of personali- 
ties in such situations. However,: 
the truth doesn’t lie at the opposite! 


AFTER A PERIOD of trial 
Sputnik business is beginni 
out. IL use the term “Sputnik 
of Sputnik business. 

When the satellite first 


the empyrean, we earthlings faced 


This was how to take advantage 
make a fast buck. 

The answer came with 
Hosi 


Sputnik Dance-Steps 


Facilities, ¢tc. 


competing 
same name for the same product. 


a near-crisis, averted by. such devices as “Sputnik 
" “No Meatball Is a Gen- 
uine Sputnik Without the Manufacturers’ Signa- 


(The Original) Mea 


ture,” ete. 
It was §$ 
this lay unt 


they were at the 
ganda. 


_ HERE WAS A TEST 


to straighten itself 
usiness in the sense 


Sputnik Toys, Sputnik 
, Sputnik Hair-do, Sputa 
, Sputnik Do-It-Yourself Kits, | 
Sputnik Real Estate Company. Now Selling Lake- 
front Lots on Jupiter With Nearby Shopping 


a Stee 


—_ ~~ 


: Sputnik (The Original) Meatball 


and error, this 
ture com 
New Y 
its way into question: 
a problem. 
of Sputnik to 
his guess as to 
Sputnik would 
ik Meatballs, 


the 


of office f 
You see 
proach? 
The company 
Sputnik. 


Meanwhile the question “when will Sputnik 
the Soviets are not such goed satel- ; 
lite-makers after ‘all THEIR satellites DIE! 

o 


WEDNESDAY ANOTHER advertisement ap- | 
peared in The Times. CINTA (Chilean Airlmes— 


die,” 


51 E. 42nd St., 


tiage 


Here we have a bold head-on attack on Sput- 
nik. Sput goes in circles. It never gets anywhere. | 
money. That's Russia | gi 


It’s a time-loser. 
for youl 


A New Trail was blazed by an office furni- 
ny, Clark & Gibby of 20 E. 41st St., 


City. 
Times, Messrs Clark & Gibby asked the startling ; 
“When Will Sputnik Die?” : 

The business executive who would write in 


came closest te the actual event, would win .a set 


Go in G 


The new policy successfully combines cash- 
over-the counter with a counter-attack. America’s 


In last Tuesday's New York 
the exact time and date when : 
disintegrate, and whese guess 


ideological advantage of this ap- | 
cashes in on the popularity of | 
| 


NOT EXPENDABLE 


FOUR DECADES | 
WHEN LINCOLN STEFFENS, after visiting the So- 
viet Union, said he had segn the future and it worked, he 


caught in a phrase the magnetic meaning of the victory oe 


of socialism in Russia for millions all over the world. | 
\ The dream of a better and happier future, of a future — 
that was more than a dream, that was flesh-and-blood real- 
ity and met the test of practical life—this~was what had 
come to be for the people who had emerged fr the night-. 
mare of czarist oppression. : x | 

This dream of a better future is, after all, a universal 
dream. We Americans, whose own revolution in the 18th_ 
Century blazed new trails to freedom, have nurtured the 
American dream. And ever since the ‘30s of the last century 
there have been Americans who conceived the fulfillment . 
of that dream in socialist terms. t | 

It was only natural therefore that so many American 
socialists, trade unionists and other progressives welcomed 
the Soviet Revolution on Nov. 7, 1917 as a new proof of 
the reality of their own dreams as well as a new positive 
factor on the world scene. . : 

Forty years later socialism has proved that it could 
create a better life for the Russian people than capitalism 
could. And it has proved that the elimination pf capitalism 
meant creation of a new powerful world force for peace. — 

These 40 years have also proved something else: that — 
peaceful coexistence and friendship with the Soviet Union 
are a vital American national interest and the only guar- 
antee of preventing an H-bomb war. xt 

As partisans of both socialism and peace we greet the 
Soviet people on this great anniversary and wish them new 
successes in building that peaceful and happy future that 
works. : 


ADVICE :TO A HOUSEWIFE 
THE AMERICAN housewife, harried and perplexed 
about feeding the family on a fixed income|in a market 
where food prices are soaring, need: worry no jaore. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has given the nation the one and only 
and final answer to the question: What are we going to do 
about rising prices? ee 
“TI just believe in a period of rising prices,” the Pres- 
ident told his Wednesday. news conference, “ ... people_ 
should attempt to purchase less than when prices are going 
down.” ai | 
The President added something about thi 
a@ competitive enterprise is,” maybe to help tl 
go down better. . 
We don’t know what higher prices mean|to President 
Eisenhower, but to the families we know they mean wage 
dollars are buying less‘and therefore less and inferior goods 
are eaten and worn at home. 


being “what 
e bitter pill 


REP. BAILEY’S statement last week: th 
education committee will not take up federal aid to edu- 


| cation in the coming session is an ominous developmeni. 


The assertion of the West Virginia Democrat is to be taken 
seriously since he is the chairman of the subcommittee on 
general education. | 

If this decision is permitted to stand Administra- 
tion, which has opposed aid all along, will be relieved. 
The reactionaries on the education committee, headed by 
Rep. Graham Barden, North Carolina t, will be 
happy. | : we 

The Dixiecrats will count it as a major victory since 
it will bar from the House fleor the fight for non-segre- 
gated use of federal funds for education. _ ¢ 

But it will be a major setback for the school children 
of the nation, for teachers and parents. 

Each year that passes without federal aid, the school 
plant becomes more inadequate, classes larger, the diffi- 
culties of teaching greater, and the situation more critical. 
Bailey's announcement does not mean that the decision is 
irrevocable. It can be changed. The labor movement can 
initiate a national movement to guarantee Congressional 
action for federal aid next session. It should do so now. 


New York City) proclaimed: 
inta Goes to San- | 


And time is 


Lid Lifted on Labor Spying 


(Continued from Page 1) 
terest in the labor field when 
working for a brief period for 
the newly-established National 
Labor Relations Board of 1945. 
Soon after he entered the private 
“labor relatiom’” field. He ob- 
served that the sweep of union- 
ism and the Wagner Law doom- 
ed the spy agencies of the Pin- 
kerton type. He set out to show 
employers more polished forms 
of “labor relations” to reduce the 
ly with a slug in his body). 
formulas for avoiding unions al- 
together failed. 


THIS FORMULA calls for 
“utilizing every trick possible un- 
der Taft-Hartley—like encourag- 
ing a second union to come into 
a tield as in the Boston Sears 
Roebuck job that pitted Team- 
sters against Retail Clerks. Or 
like arranging a “No” vote in a 
collective bargaining election. 
The Shefferman firm obviously 
renders a service to its clients. 
Sears Roebuck didn’t pay him 
$78,000 for the Boston job fer 
nothing. - 


Another successful job was at 
the Indianapolis store of Sears 
where the employes rejected the 
union by an overwhelming vote. 

‘A key figure in Shefferman’s 
friendship with the leaders of the 
union with the largest number of 
contracts wth his clients-—the 
Teamsters. The pattern of his 
firm’s activities shows clearly 
that use of the sharp jurisdic- 
tional struggle between the Re- 
tail Clerks and the IBT was an 
important element in Sheffer- 
man’s success. : 


In one case in Boston, for ex- 
ample, the committee heard how 
the dismissal of an employe was 
arranged with Sears so the 
Teamsters would have the excuse 
of entering the field in the guise 
<r up the fi for the 
dismi man t y counter- 
acting the Clerks Unien that had 
been waging a successful drive. 
In the Indianapolis case one of 
the Sears salesmen testified he 


5 es 


LAYOFFS of packinghouse, steel, and aircraft workers has increased the number of 
workers lining up at the unemployment compensation office in Chicago. In addition to 
those collecting compensation, at least 10,000 steel workers are working only four days 
per week. Union leaders told The Worker that they expect an increase in layoffs in com- 
ing months. This opinion is based on the increase in automation ag well as the belief that 

auto manufacturing will not “pick up the job lag.” 
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agreed to damage his own car 
(repairs covered by the com- 
pany) inte order that the act 
could be blamed on the Retail 
Clerks. 
a 

WHILE USING some new 
techniques in the business. of 
union-busting, the Shefferman 
firm did not neglect the tried 
and true metheds, like the “Com- 
munist angle,” to beat a union. 
Mike Katz, West Coast man who 
did some jebs for him, told the 
Senate Committee that Sheffer- 
man paid him $2,800 for one day 
to stand outside a Brooklyn plant 
ef Englander Mattress to spot 
Cemmunists.” The “labor rela- 
tions” firm was interested in dis- 
covering whether West Coast 
“Communists” worked 
plant. Katz had been involved in 
organizing the firm’s Oakland 
plant. : : 
James T. Neilson and other 
operatives for Shefferman testi- 
fied they used many aliases in 
their work, obviously because 
they knew they were engaged in 
illegal activities. The same Niel- 
son also revealed that for ten 
years he has maintained a close 
friendship with Harold Gibbons, 


secretary-treasurer of the Mid- 
western Teamsters Conference 
and now Hoffa’s right-hand man 
and a VP on his new board, 
Nielson said he often called Gib- 
bons long distance at-Sears ex- 
pense, entertained him at the 
eompany’s expense and sought 
his advice on “labor relations.” 
Collusion with the “right kind” 
ef labor leaders is the secret of 
unions are already in the field. 
Utilization of the numerous loop- 
holes in the Taft-Hartley and 
“right-to-work” laws, plus some 
illegal methods, is the formula 
to keep unions out. 
It's all dene in a nice “clean” 
way—none of the rough stuff of 
the Pinkertons (that 
others). It’s all lone from leather- 
covered chairs in fancy offices, 
with the aid of the best tech- 
niques ef Madison Ave. 


at the . 
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Following is a list of the dona- 


tions received by The Worker 


Oct. 14 to 28: 


Distributive, $30; Garment, 96. 
Chicage, Mi., 966;; LD. Breeklyn, $2. 
Inweed, New York $236; Breoklyn, L.W., 
6. 
’ Anacortes, Wash., %5; Greensebere, 
N.C., $2. 

Peekskill celeny, $30; Friend of Fiush- 
ing, Queens, $20; SC, $10; V., New York, 
$16; Amalgamated, $8; Bronx, R., $29. 

Hengarfans, $91; Mether and dauchter, 
Brenx, $1¢@; Rebecca, Bronx, $5; Reches- 
ter, Mimncesta, $2. 

Brainerd, Minn., $5; Les Angeles, $5; 


| Maspeth, Queens, $5. 


New York, Helen A, $100; 

New England, Freedom eof Press, $30.65. 

Chicago, $26. 

Sunnyside, Queens, $123.15; Cleveland, 
$40; Philadelphia, $7; Dayten, Ohic, $1; 
Bronx, RK, $5; San Francisco, $10. 

Breekiyn friend, $2; GH, $100. 

Dressmakers, $126; Kings Highway, $5; 
Lewer East Side, $1. 

Group of teamsters, $50; Friend, N. ¥. 

- 33. 

, $40; Nertheast Bronx, 
$15. 
Northeast Bronx, $236; St. Paul, 35; 
San Francisce, $1; Memery of T. W., $5; 
Breoklyn, Al., $1; N. ¥., DC, $1; Breek- 
lyn, MG, $1; Mt. Vernen, $1. 

Orangeburg, N.Y., $10; N. Y., $10; 
Hampton Bays, L. I., $19. , 

NY Friend, $50; Mary, Brooklyn, $10; 
Lansing, Mich., $5; Sputnik, New Eng- 
laud, $10. 

IN, New York, $10; 
sputaik, 32. 

Garment, $26; N. Y¥. artist, $6.50. 


New Engiand 


Starke, Flerida, $26; PERN, $2; Green- | 


vilie, Ala., $1. 
Denver, $100; Charlesten, 
Anenymens, $10. 
Nertheast Bronx, 
NR, Breekiyn, $16; Arneld, Bronx, 9% 
RC, Manhattan, $2; LG, Brenx, $2; TT, 
NYC, $5; DB, Chicago, $5. 


WwW. Va., 85; 


Miami, Fia., $160; MZ, Breoklyn, $10; 


BK, New York, $20; NYC, $3. 
®S, Breeklyn, $16; NY, $5; Breoklyn, 
$5; HB, Brenx, $5; EC, NYC, $5; SM, 
NYC, $2; Verment, $5; PEN, $2. 
Creten on Hedsen, $160; Ida, NY, $10; 
Jamaica, L.I., $5; New Haven, Cenn., 


$10; MM, Weodside, $10;; NY ‘friend, $5. 


Garment, $56; CS, NY, $20; NY friend, 


IM, $18. 
, Pa., $8.50. 


NYC, $18; 

A friend, NYC, $25;; AV, $5; J, $5; 
Rese, Bronx, $5; Alex, Bronx, $6; Nerth- 
cast Brenz, $5; ED, Brenx, $1. 

$1e@: Ozone Park, Queens, 
$12.50; @eene Park, $1; Fiint, Mich., 35. 

Chisage Lithuanian branch, $46; 
Friends, $10; BR, NY, $10. 

LH, Breuzx, $25. =, 

BH, Oriande, Fia., $16; EBA, Wabash, 


$10; 


Northeast Bronx, 313; Nerthwest Bren:z, 


$20: Chicago, $15; 


D of J Tries Hard Not To Answer 


(Continued from Page 1) 
uate repeated miserably that he 
was “just a working man.” 

* 

I NEXT CALLED Fred Mul- 
len, head of the Department of 
Justice public relations office, 
He was out-and could not be 


reached, it was said. I agreed 


, to talk to his assistant, Robert 
''M. Grannis. 


I told him who I was, and 
that I was calling with respect 
to the “Look” article entitled, 
“The first real story of the big 


atomic-bomb plot: The People 
Who Stole It From Us.” Did 
he know what I meant? He 
said he was familair with it. 


My problem, I said, was that 

called Pollack to ask when 

the government report would 

be ready and that he said it 

wasnt going to be released to 

the public so far as he knew, 
and what about it? 


“Tll find out, and let you 
know,” said Grannis. 

Then, I said, I might as well 
let him know what else I was 
interested in, so he could find 
out the answers at the same 
time. Wasn't it pretty much un- 
precedented that secret files, or 
what is called “previously un- 
released facts,” were opened up 
or made available, and is the 
press in general going to be 
able to he a look at them? 
What was the reason for order- 
ing a report on the case? 

(The Nation in its Nov. 2 is- 
sue praises the Attorney General 
for ordering a report on criti- 
cisms which have been made of 
the - Department of Justice’s 
handling of the Resenberg-So- 
bell case,” and asks that it be 


’ made available to the press. The 


Nation queried the department 
and was told that it was unde- 
cided both whether the report 
was to be published or whether 
the press was to be allowed te 
inspect copies of it. ‘ 

{Ina letter to outgoing Attor- 
ney General Brownell mailed on 
Oct. 22,. Miss Gardner of this 
newspaper's staff asked that the 
Department of Justice make 
available to any member of the 
press who so requested, not 
only the contents of the report, 
but all the data going into it to 
which “Look” may have had 
access, including FBI files.) _ 

eae” * 

WHILE I WAS awaiting the 
expected call from Grannis, I 
put in a eall to A. Warren Litt- 
man, also located at the De- 
partment of Justice. } 

Beth Littman and Pollack are 
mentioned in a Supplementary 
Memorandum filed in the Su- 
preme Court by Frank J. Den- 
ner and other counsel fer Mor- 
ton Sobell soon after the “Leok” 
magazine hit the newsstands. 

The memorandum cited the 
a rance of the “Look” arti- 
cle on newsstands Oct. I5 as 
underscoring the need for the 
hearings Sebell is seeking in 
twe pendiing itions for re- 
view. (Since t another mo- 
tien was denied by the court 
but the two petitions are yet to 
be ruled on.) 

The “Look” reporter, the 
memo before the court recites, 


rule there against talking about 
the Rosenberg case to any re- 
porter other than a reporter for 
‘Look’ magazine?” Littman was 
asked. 


are your words,” he said. 
* | 

I SAID I WAS just asking, 
since the Department of Justice 
was so free with information 
for “Look” on the Rosenbergs 
and Sobell, if he could release 
routine information on his con- 
nection with the report. 

“No, I can't,” he said pleas- 
antly, and he went on to ex- 
plain, not that he was ‘just a 
working man, but that he was 
just like me, he said, and that 
if a call came through I felt my 
employer wanted someone else 
te answer I would refer it to 
the proper department.” 

I teld him I had been told 
Mullen was out, and that I was 
waiting then for a return call 


from. Grannis. 
* 


GRANNIS DID NOT return 
my call as he had promised to 
do. Toward the end of the 
next day, Oct. 25, I again put 
in a call for Mullen, and when 
I was told he was unavailable, 
I again tried to reach Grannis. 
He was out and the long dis- 
tance operator left word for him 
to call her. 

Shortly before 5 p.m. I was 
told Grannis now would come 
en the line. 
who was calling, and again - left 
my name and newspaper affili- 
ation. 


I waited. Then I heard a fem- . 


inine voice say with some exas- 


ration “I'm sorry, | didn't; 
sre Mr. Grannis had gone out } 


his back door. She repeated i 
some ement het bg) 


thought he was in “but he wer 
out his back door.” , 

I: was ‘sorry, too, for | 
forgetten to ask him one thing 
—why it required what was de- 
scribed as painstaking detective 
skill for Pollack to piece together 
the story of the crime, the trial 
and after-trial events, some four 
years after two nar were 
electrocuted, to prove their guilt. 
One thing was clear, however: 
trying to get the Department of 
Justice public relations depart- 
ment to answer a question was 


“Now, Miss Gardner. those 


Again I was asked | 


ft 


i 

f 
\ 
4 


1 fad) 


beyond this reporters meager 


detective skills. | 


‘Sputnik’ Forum 
Sunday, 8:15 p.m. 


“In The Days Of Sputnik” will 
be the theme of a forum to be 
held at .- Academy Hall, $53 
ge Sunday evening, Nov. 
3th, 8:15 p.m. 
othe scientific and social back- 
ground will be discussed by 
Howaid Selsam, author of “Rev- 
elution in Philosophy.” Joseph 
North, famed correspondent and 
columnist for The Worker, will 
discuss the general reception of 
the event, and the impact on the 
“man-in-the-street.” 


Admission is one dollar. 


He 


fi 


if 
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DETROIT. — The three labor 
backed candidates, Ed Carey, 
William Patrick, Stanley Novak 
running for City Council, Nov. 
5. are coming down the home 
stretch g, working and 
speaking together. 

Carey is a UAW organizer 
and minority floor leader of the 
Democrats in the State Legisla- 
ture; Patrick is a young Negro 
leader, New eDaler, and. Stanley 
Novak is a former Democrat 
State Legislator and a member 


of UAW Dodge ceed 3. 


Miriani, City Treasurer Charles 
Williams and candidate for City 
Clerk Edward Jeffries. 

This is the first time a coali- 
tion like this. of labor and liberal 
and Negro candidates has team- 
ed up in the Detroit municipal 
‘elections. ‘Carey and Nowark be- 


arey, Patrick, Novak on 


sides va been endorsed by the 
Detroit News. The News obvi- 
ously, as in the case of Patrick, 
feel a public outcry would arise 
if the News came out with a lily 
white slate before elections. 
The CIO is conducting a 
strenuous campaign to break jim- 
crow in the Detroit City Coun- 
cil with many CIO and UAW 
leaders urging an all-out effort 
to elect William Patrick, Negro 
leader who finished ninth in the 


Frode supported Carey in = 
final elections. 

The team of Carey, Patrick, 
Novak and the four incumbents 
are gots out to the ane gates 
in t i 
hands with the’ workers, seme 


yas Th 
+ 


’ Burglar's weird tale— 


Hired for job by UAW 


DETROIT.—A weird tale was! 
unfolded here-in Recorders Court 
recently when Francis Drury, self- 


admitted. burglar claimed on the 


witness stand that Charles Kerri- 
gan, UAW Regional Director in 
New York hired him to break into 
the union offices of the Mechanics 
Educational Society here and steal 
files and membership lists. 


Drury did break in and was 
caught by MESA officials. UAW 
officials vehemently deny Drury’s 
story and want an investigation ‘of 
who is behind Driry’s story. 

Drury said he was contacted by 
a Joe McCluskey in the bar of the 
Hotel President in New York City 
who told him he had a job in De- 
troit that was worth “five big ones, 
meaning $5,000. McCluskey sent) 
him to UAW headquarters in New 
York City where Drury says Charles 
Kerrigan talked to him. He was in- 
troduced to another UAW Regional |‘ 
Director, Martin Gerber. This 
meeting with both Kerrigan and 
Cerber took place May 1, 1957. 
Kerrigan he said, gave him five $50 
bills. He said he met Kerrigan later 
who gave him a floor eg of _ 
MESA. offices and told him 
should just walk into the M 
offices and hide till everyone went 
home, then get what Kerrigan 
wanted and mail it to him in New 
York, 

Drury said that while he was in 
jail, because he could not make 
bond of $10,000, Senate Rackets 
ow nage investigators visited 
tinh. 
$4,000 on him when arrested. They 
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Baxter Freed 
Of ‘Contempt’ 


DETROIT.—Federal Judge Ar- 
thur Lederle threw out the con- 
tempt charges brought by the gov-| 
ernment against Belza Baxter, well- 
known Negro youth leader. Baxter 
some years ago was cited for “con- 
tempt” when he refused to deliver 
any books and records of the Labor 
Youth League over to the witch- 
pats of House Un-American 


were turned over by Detroit cops 
to the FBI, on the grounds that 
they are connected with a federal 
stamp case Drury was involved in, 
in Chicago. 

Drury testified that McCluskey 
and Kerrigan told him that if any- 
thing happened, a bondsman, Louis 
Topper, would have him out of jail 
in half an hour. He said he waited 


three months and a UAW lawyer! 
‘from. New York by the name of 
Somers saw him six times but he 
still stayed in jail. Drury said he 
sent word to McCluskey and Ker- 
rigan and a lawyer named William 
Mazey here, threatening that if 
they didn't help him “he would tell 
‘ithe truth.” When he was arrested 
he said, he told MESA officials that 
he broke in to get money. Later he 
said when the UAW and its lawyer} 
didn't come to help him, then he 
‘told the truth,” that the UAW 
hired him for $5,000 to steal MESA 
membership lists. A jury found him 
guilty of breaking and entering. 


‘signs. Machine tool orders in Sep- 


-|Machine Tool 
‘Orders Drop 


DETROIT.—The Bellwether of 
the economy, the machine tool in- 
dustry, is showing some Ominous 


tember dropped more than 63 per- 
cent compared to the same nen 
a year ago. 

According to figures relented by 
the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers Association, September, 1957 
orders totalled $28,850,000 some 
35. percent below the $44,500,000 
{of August and a drop of 63 percent 
below the $78,450,000 of Septem- 
ber, 1956. ‘ 

Work is being trimmed in many 
places to 42 hours a week. The 
machine tool industry is a vital part 
in the nation’s economy. The ma- 
chines make out, punch, grind and 
trim parts for autos, refrigerators 
and airplanes. 

General Motors has stalled on 
placing several million dollars 
worth of machine tool orders until 
after the first of the year, The fact 
that +ittle or no change has taken 
place in some of the 1958 models 
in auto is a big reason for dropping 
sales in the machine tool ‘industry. 
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He had checks valued at) 


UAW Ford Men Want FEPC 
To Be Included in 1958 Contract 


DETROIT.—The recent National’ 
UAW conference of Ford local 
leaders from all over the nation re-' 
solved: 


That this National Ford Coun- 
cil of the UAW reaffirm the deter- 
mination of the UAW to include 
in every collective bargaining’ 
agreement the following model 
anti-discrimination clause: “The 
Company agrees that it will not dis- 
criminate against any applicant for 
employment or any of the em- 
ployees in their wages, training, up- 
grading, promotion, transfer,’ lay- 
off, discipline, discharge or other- 
wise because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, political affiliation, 
sex or marital status.” And be it 

Further resolved: That the above 
model _ anti-discrimination clause’ 
shall be one of the high priority 
contract demands at the next con- 
tract negotiations. And be it 

Finally resolved: That this Na- 
tional Ford Council instruct the 
National Committee to propose 
and fight for the inclusion of the 
model anti-discrimination clause in 
the contract. 


In the past negotiations this 
clause has always been a trade off 
clause, being sacrificed time and | 
again for so-called “gains.” 


os ee el 


DEARBORN, Mich. — The re- 
cent UAW Ford National Confer- 
ence that met to draft demands on 
contract revisions for 1958 came 
up with a strong resolution on work 
standards. 

The Gonference reaffirmed the 
UAW’s long standing Opposition to 
speedup. and utged aggressiveness 
in fighting it. In order to increase 
the unions effectiveness in fight- 
ing speedup the union delegates 
proposed that the company be for- 
bidden to discipline workers who 
fail to meet production standards. 

That relief men be assigned one 
to every 10 workers instead of the 
present one to 19 workers. Its one 
to 10 inChrysler. They also called 
for additional manpowre on jobs, 
greater spacing of units as they 
come down the line, reducing the 
speed of the line and stopping the 
line when it goes too fast. 


CHICAG0O.—The Chicago 


Pick Chicago Housing 
Site on Jimcrow Basis 


jacent to them. 

The erection of the Southwest 
highway caused a reversal of the 
plans, and the CHA submitted a 
new site to the Council last 


ing high as 


‘months of 1957 compared with 


“Golden Milestone Anniversary” 


come negotiations in March, 1958. 


Paragraph 117, the no strike para- 
graph 
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GM, Chrysler high 
Profits reported 


DETROIT. — Chrysler and Gen- 
eral Motors Corporations are rid- 
age sweated out of 

y them show a con- 

“never having it 2 


the workers 
tinuation of 
good.” 
Chrysler cleared a profit of 
$103,575,486 for the first. nine 


..6,272,352 for the same period 
in 1956. 
General Motors celebrating its 


showed profits in the first nine 
months of 1957 of $603,412,329 as 
compared with $639,585,399 in the 
same period in 1956. GM and Chry- 
sler profits reported here are 
AFTER taxes. 

In the GM financial report” ‘it 
says “hourly rated employment was 
effected by short layoffs in Sep- 
tember and early October, result- 
ing fro mmodel changeovers.” 

Some idea of the “short layoffs” 
in Flint the heart of the GM em- 


wee are that 15,000 workers have 
een idle since last spring and a 
similar number _0n short work) 


weeks. 

In GM _ Transmission, Willow 
Run, plant, the workers have been 
working a four-day week since last - 
May and are now forced out on 
strike because of GM’s refusal to 
bargain with the union. Some 800 
grievances are piled up, unsettled. 

GM plants in thé nation have 
had the highest ratio of unemploy- 
ment of any of the Big Three in 
1957. Yet the corporation continues 
to pile .u such enormous profits. 
This.is due to speedup, automa-— 
tion, doing the same work with 
less workersfi increasing prices on 
the 1957 cars. 

As a “gift” we supposed to its 
workers on GM’s “Golden Milestone 
Anniversary the corporation is 
coming to the bargaining table in 
March 1958 and repeat GM prexy 
Harlow Curtice’s proposal-that the 
UAW extend the contract for twe 
more years with no changes and 
no requests for economic gains, 
GM says that would be “inflation- 
ary. 


GM CONTRACT — 
GETS WORK OVER 


FLINT, Mich. — Buick Local! 
599, UAW AFL-CIO has presented W* 
a milifant bunch of proposals for, 
changing the UAW-GM contract} 


Highlights of a few of the pro- 
posed contract changes are: 

® Strengthen the representation 
by increasing the shop committee 
representation, allow the commit- 
teemen to take care of grievances 
and union business full time and 
without having to report to their 
foremen. 

® Stop the company from hav- 
ing the sole right to hire, promote, 
discharge, or discipline and main- 
tain “efficiencv” of employees. This 
would hit at the red apple boys. 

e A good look should be taken 
of the umpire’s power in regard to! 
strikes, stoppages and lockouts. 
This union committee of Buick feels 
that the interest of the union would 
be served by the elimination of 


. In one plant | of the Buick set- 


new units of public housing, are 
not yet completed. It is expected 
that these plans will be com- 
pleted so that later this fall it 
will be possible to submit them 
to the City Council for action. 


‘up, the workers worked only a full 
week, 40 hours in 18 weeks out of 
42 weeks on the 1957 model, from 
last October, 1956, to August, 
1957. They have now lost 20 days 
with the changeover besides. The 
union proposes language in the 
contract to give employees full pav- 
checks 52 weeks of the year. They 
refer this whole problem to the 
UAW Convention Committee on 
the shorter work week. 

® New employees be given full 
bargaining rights from the first day 
of employment. The union opposes 
foremen working and states all sup- 
ervisory personnel should be ban- 
ned from working on hourly rated 
jobs. 

e Add a provision to take care 
of female employees rights. Their 
rights and problems hav been long 
and many and are still with us. 

® That apprentices be recog- 
nized as members of the wnion 
when employed by the company 
per the Mansfield strike settlement. 
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We Can Be Friends 


_ THE FIRST COUNTY OF SOCIALISM MARKS ITS 40th BIRTHDAY 


The impact of the revolution on Americans 


After Sputnik: the lunacy of Dulles’ brink- 
by Alexander Trachtenberg | 


manship by James S. Allen « 


tS 


An open letter to Mike Todd Because Eleanor saw for herself 


by a Soviet playwright who proposes a joint 


movie Meany Tries to hang a curtain over history 


by George Morris 


What happened to the world after October 
1917 by Alexander Bittelman 


Their athletes and ours 
by Lester Rodney 


See Pages 3, 6 ,7 and 8 


D of J Stammers 


When We Ask about 


Rosenberg Report 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


A SERIES of phone calls 
to the Department of Justice 
by The Worker on the re- 
lease of supposed secret da- 
ta to “Look” magazine pur- 
peek to be a “preview” of a 
orthcoming government report 
on the Rosenberg-Sobell case, 
brought the surprising informa- 
tion that it was “not a report to 
be made public.” 


The man -who made this ad- 
mission was Benjamin F. 
lack, described by “Look” in its 
Oct. 29 issue article as a brilliant 
Harvard Law School graduate 
and long-time Justice Depart- 
ment attomey. 


Once having made it, 
ever, he apparently regretted it 
and kept urging the reporter to 
talk to others. So far as he 
knew it was not to be made 
public, he said miserably. 

The reporter did 
others, and tried to talk to still 
more Department of Justice of- 
ficials. But the report which 
“Look” said would disclose for 
the first time the atomic secrets 

“the Rosenbergs gave the Rus- 
sians, the report which “Look” 
said was prepared to convince 


the public that the trial was all - 


took on a 


on the up-and-up, 
aspect with 


more .mysterious 
each call. 

* 

ON REACHING Pollack on 

long distance phone I told him 


my name, that I was a reporter 


with the Daily and Sunday 
Worker, and asked when the 
report on the Rosenberg case 
which “Look” 
singed to do, would be ready 
for general release. 

“It's not a report to be made 


Pol-_ 


how- - 


talk to 


didn’t you?” 
said he was as- — 


public,” he said. “It’s fust a 
memo from me to the Attorney 
Ceneral.” 

When he was asked if Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell 


_ Jr., who has now resigned, had 


not ordered Assistant Attorney 
General William F. Tompkins, 
head of the Department of Jus- 
tices Internal Security Division, 
to prepare a report of the Rose- 
enberg-Sobell case including 
what “Look” called previously 
unrcleased facts, he said: 

“I worked’ on it, yes. It was 
just a job for me, period.” 

“Did you read the ‘Look’ ar- 
ticle?” he was asked. 

He admitted he had read it. 

“Well, was it factual, accu- 
rate?” he was asked. 

“I am not allowed to make 
any comment, he said. “I'm 
just a man working on the re- 
port. I have not even prepared 
the report yet. 
signed a job to do.” 

“And you have done it?” 


I did do the research, ves,” 
he said. “But ['m just a working 
man.” He suggested I get in 
touch with the department's 
public relations office or othevs 
who could comment on what 
would be done with it. 


“Well, since you did do the 
research and are. preparying the 
report, would you tell me one 
thing before I go?” I asked. 

‘‘Look’ says that its reporter 
had access to the data that went 
into the report and that FBI 
files were reopened. I guess 
you did have a look at the 
secret FBI files in the case, 


“I am not_at liberty to say 
what I looked at,” he said. And 
then the brilliant Harvard grad- 


(Continutd on Page 11) 
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The Golden 76 


Lives of rich men all remind us, 
Brother have you got a dime? 


_ The recent Fortune announcement that 76 individuals in this 
country are worth 75 million to a billion dollars was a stunning bit 
of information about the nation we call ours. 

It sure stunned those of us who are still desperately scratching 
for the means of a day-to-day existence. We mean our pleas, appeals, 
petitions, solicitations, prayers and entreaties for $25,000 to end the 
year with. That makes one three thousandth of the horde of the mean- 


est ‘ Fortune’s favorites. 


Ve have, as you know, cut expenses to the bone, and we are 
even sth Ser ‘into the bone. We declare, and you know whether or 
not we speak the truth, that we have kept most of our services go- 
ing, and even ape, them by squeezing out the water. We are 


working hard, wit 


our reduced staff. maybe not as hard as oilionaire 


. Paul Getty, who the papers says, works day and night (counting his 


illion dollars?) 


We are working hard, and labor time is money, but we need just 
a little bit of the stuff in the form ot cash. 


So, brother, can you 
_ that concerns itself with 
side the golden circle of the 76? 


a buck,or $10, to keep a paper alive 
interests most of the Americans out- 


all you can afford, and all you can collect to P. O. Box 


231. °C 
money o 


Station,’ New, York City 3, N.°Y. Make, checks and 
rs payable to Robert W. Dunn. L 


I was just ase 


Lid Is Lifted © 
On 7°57 Variety 
Labor Spying — 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE McCLELLAN Committee has finally lifted the lid on racketeering on the 


employer side, with its look at the ‘affairs of one Nathan W. Shefferman and his 


Labor 


Relations Associates of Chicago. The committee changed pace after 10 months’ hearings 
Its excursion or the. = er-side of rackets will be a 


on corruption in labor unions. 


SHEFFERMANS 


ALL YOUR 


SUPERMARKET 'ANTI-LABOR 


brief one. 


SATISFIED 


NEEOS 


For the committee has its eye on the next session of Congress and is concen- ' 


trating on December hearings on the United Automobile Workers’ strike of Kohler work- 


ers, now in the fourth year—a 
hearing which the late Senator 
McCarthy wanted last spring. 
Nevertheless, the Senate Com- 
mittee last week gave the public 
a glimpse into the vast and as yet 
unexplored set-up that replaced 
the discredited industrial spy 
and strike-breaking agencies éx- 
posed by the Senate LaFollette 
Committee in the late thirties. 
. 


THE SHEFFERMAN firm 
came into the spotlight via the 
probe of the Teamsters. Sheffer- 
man was revealed to be a close 
friend and collaboartor of Dave 
Beck and an influence upon his 
outlook in union affairs. He also 
favored Beck to the tune of tens 
of thousands of dollars worth of 
goods to cultivate his collabora- 
tien in “labor relations.” But the 
two weeks of hearings on Shef- 
ferman’s affairs showed the Mc- 


Clellan Committee was not really 


as much interested in racketeer- 
ing on the empl sied as in 


the specific details that relate to. 
Beck, -Hoffa’s brain-truster Har- 


old Gibbons, and the IBT. 

The peep into the “labor rela- 
tions’ racket was quite an eye- 
Opener and the committee can 
expect to feel even more pres- 
sure for a probe, TV and all into 
that quarter comparable with the 


time and enregy given corruption 


in labor unions. 


THE SHEFFERMAN outtit’s 


list of clients, disclosed last 
week,, ran to some 475 firms, 
scores of them big names in the 
budiness world, particularly in 
the department store” and retail 
chain field. To mention just a 
few: R. H. Macy, Abraham & 
Straus, B. Altman, American Ex- 
press, Bloomingdales, J. C. Pen- 
ney, S. S. Kresge, United States 
Brewers Foundation, Sears Roe- 
buck, the Kline, Hecht and 
many other department stores ‘in 
New York. The list shows the 
two major concentrations of 
Shefferman’s more than a score 
of a ae “consultants” and some 

oyes, are Michigan and 
New York, But his clients are 


C 


scattered in about-two thirds of 
the states. The firm’s profits last 
year were reported well over 
$2,000,000 with the exenses of 
its operatives running even 
higher. 

‘Shefferman developed an in- 

(Continutd on Page 11) 
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Vote for 
Elizabeth Gurley 


FLYNN. 


Loe City Council 


First go to | 


ROW a 


Push down the last 


_ jever marked 


FLYNN 


Then cast the rest _ 
of your vote. 
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Role of Party in Soviet Union 


By A. B. MAGIL 


THE DOWNGRADING o 


oppressed, war-ravaged country took its firstbit of evidence that 40 years after a backward, 


unsteady steps toward a new s0- 


cialist society, the impact of the! 


society on world events is such that 
every new, development within it 


, f Marshal Zhukov seems to have caused almost as much 
stir in the world as the upgrading—to be exact, the elevation of Sputnik. Here is one more 


extreme: converting personal am-) 
bition into the main lever of his-| 
tory, dominating all social and po-| 


becomes a‘matter of vital interest, litical factors. | 


to millions throughout the world.| 


Regardless of the personal ele- 


under the thumb of the secret 


2.00 
’ 


police. 


What’s more: the subordination) - 


of the military to the civilian con-) 
forms with democratic practices in 


As this is: written (Wednesday) ment that may be involved, what|apitalist countries like the United] 


reasons for Zhukov’s removal have) 
not yet been disclosed, Clearly the, 
“experts,” who had been predict- 
ing that Zhukoy was about’ to 


downgrade. Soviet Communist Sec-'of Soviet life, including the mili-jthe exit of Secretary of Defense! 
retary Nikita Khrushchev, Wete tary. This was clearly Lenin's view Charles EF. Wilson from our gov-| 


Zhukov’s removal emphasizes is | 
the primacy of the Communist) 
Party as the leader of all aspects 


States, Britain and France. | 

One thing is certain: no basic) 
policy change is involved. The, 
same is unfortunately true about) 


caught VW ith their tea-leaves down. and is implicit in the concept “van-| ernment: Dulles brinkmanship re-' 


Savs Tito.” 
One of the saddest of the crysal 


ball gazers was the syndicated col-' posed to consist of the most ad-| British diplomatic 


umnist, Joseph Alsop. On Friday, 


Oct. 25, the New York Herald-'cated workers, collective . farmers} 
‘Tribune nublished on its tront page and intellectuals. by its very na-|! 


an Alsop dispatch from Warsaw 
under the headline: ) 
“Russia's Real Boss? Zhukov. 
Alsop gave his readers “a_re- 
markable piece of information con- 
fidentially passed on by the Yugo- 
siavs to the Poles” or so he said. 
The very next day the “real boss 
Was TOCMOY d.- 
; * 
NEA ERTHELESS, there are in 


who 


‘ 


} ' ] of a 
cications that those attributed 


to Zhukov political ambitions —be-. 


yond his post as Defense Minister 


may have been right. L’'Unita, Ital. 


ian Communist Party’ daily, in a and. Beria placed the Soviet party ing? 


MESSILE WARF. 


dispatch 


from its Moscow corres: 
pondent, cited reports that Zhukov 
had “puta brake” on Communist 
political edueation in the army. 
The dispatch: said this posed the: 
danger of the army “losing its! 
democratic character and ‘becom- 
ing an autonomous ard uncontrol- 
led body which would detach  it- 
self from the country ... and might 
even be tempted to place itself 
above the country.” 

Regardless of whether Zhukov 
had such ambitions, the phenome- 
non of an active military leader— 
the commander-in-chief of the 
armed forces—in a post of top po- 
hitical leadership was anomalous’ 
and unprecedented in Soviet his- 
tory. 

* 

THE commercial press depicts 
the Zhukov episode as a ruthless 
power struggle between two indiv- 
uals, Zhukov and _: Khrushchev. 
-Communists have. often tended to 
minimize the conflict of personali- 
ties in such situations. However, 


guard of the working class.” | 
This vanguard, which is sup-| 


vanced, most energetic, mast dedi- 


ture and function cannot he sub-| 
ordinate to any other institution. 
On the contrary, it aims to guide 
ll social institutions and the state 
in order to promote the welfare of 
the entire mass of workers, collec-| 
tive, farmers and intellectuals from’ 
whom the vanguard springs. 

lf Zhukov represented a_ten- 
dency toward converting the army 
into “an autonomous .and uncon- 
trolled body,” the’ the eharge 
regardless .of the methods em- 
ploved, means the strengthening of 
Soviet democracy. We need only re- 
call what happened when Stalin 


TR 


Sd 


mains. | 

In his comments to U. S. and! 
representatives | 
at the Turkish Embassy reception: 
he other night Khrushchev issued’ 
a challenge which points up how) 
beneficial to our own and other 
countries the downgrading ot brink- 


manship would be: 7 | 


“We will join NATO if you will 
join*the Warsaw Pact.” | 

President Eisenhower has an- 
nounced he will attend a NATO 
summit meeting in December. | 

But can the problems of Eu-) 
ropean security, of Germany, of 
the Middle East—can any world 
problem be solved without a! 
NATO-Warsaw Pact summit meet- 


‘mE 


i 
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FOUR DECADES 


WHEN LINCOLN STEFFENS, after visiting the So- 
viet Union, said he had seen the future and it worked, he 
caught in a phrase the magnetic meaning of the victory 
of socialism in Russia for millions all over the world. 

The dream of a better and happier future, of a future 
that was more than a dream, that was flesh-and-blood real- 
ity and met the test of practical life—this was what had 
come to be for the people who had emerged from the night- 
mare of czarist oppression. 

This dream of a better future is, after all, a universal 
dream. We Americans, whose own revolution in the 18th 
Century blazed new trails to freedom, have nurtured the 
American dream. And ever since the 30s of the last century 
there have been Americans who conéeived the fulfillment 
of that dream in socialist terms. 

It was only natural therefore that so many American 
socialists, trade unionists and other progressives welcomed 
the Soviet Revolution on Nov, 7, 1917 as.a new. proof of 
the reality of their own dreams as well as a new positive 
factor on the world scene. 

Forty years later socialism has proved that it Gould 
create a better life for the Russian people than capitalism 
could. And it has proved that the elimination of capitalism 
meant creation of a new powerful world force for peace. 

These 40 years have also proved something else; that 
peaceful coexistence and friendship with the Soviet Union 
are a vital American national interest and the only guar- 
antee of preventing an H-bomb war. - 

As partisans of both socialism and peace we greet the 
Soviet people on this great anniversary and wish them new 
successes in building that peaceful and happy future that 
works. | 


ADVICE TO A HOUSEWIFE 

THE AMERICAN housewife, harried and perplexed 
about feeding the family on a fixed income in a market 
where food prices are soaring, need worry no more, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has given the nation the one and only 
and final answer to the question: What are we going to do- 
about rising prices? | 

“I just believe in a period of rising prices,” the Pres- 
ident told his Wednesday news conference, “.. . . people- 
should attempt to purchase less than when prices are going 
down.” , 
The President added something about this being “what 
a competitive enterprise is,’ maybe to help the bitter pill 
go down better. | 

We don’t know what highér prices mean to President 
Eisenhower, but to the families we know they mean wagg¢ 
dollars are buying less and therefore less and inferior goods 
are eaten and worn at home. _~ 


NOT EXPENDABLE 
REP. BAILEY’S statement last week that the House — 
education committee will not take up federal aid to edu- 


Na 


the truth doesn't lie at the opposite. 


: Sputnik (The Original) Meathall 


AFTER A PERIOD of trial and error, this 
~~ Sputuk business is beginning to straighten itself 
out. I use the term “Sputnik business” in the sense 
of Sputnik business. 

When the’ satellite first beeped its way into 
the empyrean, we earthlings faced a problem. 
This was how to take advantage of Sputnik to 
make a fast buck. 

Phe answer came with Sputnik Toys, Sputnik 
Hosiery, Sputnik Hair-do, Sputnik Meatballs, 
Sputnik Dance-Steps, Sputnik Do-1t-Yourself Kits, 
Sputnik Real Estate Company Now Selling Lake- 
front Lots on Jupiter With Nearby Shopping 
Facilities, ete. 

The Sputnik business index rose so high that 
competing companies found themselves using the 
same name for the same/product. This produced 
a near-crisis, averted by such devices as “Sputnik 
(The Original) Meatball,” “No Meatball Is a Gen- 


uine Sputnik Without the Manufacturers’ Signa- 


ture,” etc. 

It was Sputnik here, Sputnik there. But in 
this lay untold dangers. America’s money-makers 
were not only making monev out of Sputnik, 
they were at the same time making Soviet propa- 
ganda. 


ae 
HERE WAS A TEST for our advertisers. Ob- 
viously, they could not go on with their Soviet 
propaganda. Equally obvious—they could not stop 
making money out of Sput—that would show dis- 
ee Some other answer 
to be found. | 


by ALAN 
MAX 


A New Trail was blazed by an office furni- 


ture company. Clark & Gibby of 20 E. 41st St., 
New York C.iy. In last Tuesday's New York 
Times, Messrs Clark & Gibby asked the startling 
question: 

“When Will Sputnik Die?” 

The business executive who would write in 
his guess as to the exact time and date when 
Sputnik would disintegrate, and whose * guess 
came closest to the actual event, would win a set 
of office furniture. 

You see the ideological advantage of this ap- 
proach? 

The company cashes in on the popularity of 
Sputnik. 

Meanwhile the question “when will Sputnik 
die,” suggests the Seviets are not such good satel- 
lite-makers after all . THEIR satéllites DIE! 

* 


WEDNESDAY ANOTHER advertisement ap- 
peared in The Times. CINTA (Chilean Airlines— 
51 E. 42nd St., New York City) proclaimed: 

“Sputniks Go in Circles—Cinta Goes to San- 
tiago DIRECT.” 

Here we have a bold head-on attack on Sput- 
nik, Sput goes in circles. It never gets anywhere. 
It's a time-loser. And time is money. That's Russia 
for youl! 

The new policy successfully cémbines cash- 
over-the counter with a counter-attack. America’s 
advertising men can now breathe easier. Once 
again their feet are firmly planted on the ground 
(Sputnik is only up in the air). oo ie 


| 
| 


cation in the coming session is an ominous development. 
The assertion of the West Virginia Democrat is to be taken 
seriously since he is the chairman of the subcommittee on 
general education. 

If this decision’ is permitted to stand the Administra- 
tion, which has opposed aid all along, will be relieved. 
The reactionaries on the education committee, headed by 
Rep. Graham Barden, North Carolina Democrat, will be 
happy. , | | 

The Dixiecrats will count it as a major victory since 
it will bar from the House floor the fight for non-segre- 
gated use of federal funds for education. 

But it will be a major setback for the school children 
of the nation, for teachers and parents. 

Each year that passes without federal aid, the school 
plant becomes more inadequate, classes larger, the diffi- 
culties of teaching greater, and the situation more critical. 
Bailey's announcement does not mean that the decision is 
irrevocable. It can be changed. The labor movement can 
initiate a national movement to guarantee Congressional 
action for federal aid next session. It should do so now. 


AFL-CIO Warns Of Reeession g 


“Boom and Bust-nick” is the{’ Comes new cause for worry, an 
title of the lead editorial in the | increasing number of straws in the 
current AFL-CIO News, accom- wind, that. an economic down- 
panied by a cartoon on the Thanks- turn is in the offin . 

marr ial g. An economic 
owe : ci oa downturn, let alone a serious re- 


with the frost covering it labeled, 

“Drift Towards Recession.” |cession is something that America 
The organ of the AFL-CIO says/cannot afford at any time—and par- 

that “it wasn’t enough that- Rus-' ticularly in this period when, be- 

sians gave us something to worry cause of Sputnik and Little Rock, 

about with’ Sputnik.” — jour —_ has slipped’ through- 
“Now,” the editorial continues,*out the’ world.” 
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ga D of J Tries Hard Not To Answer 


LAYOFFS of packinghouse, steel, and aircraft workers has increased the number of 
workers lining up at the unemployment compensation office in Chicago. In addition to 
those collecting compensation, at least 10,000 steel workers are working only four days 
per week. Union leaders told The Worker that they expect an increase in layoffs in com- 
ing months. This opinion is based on the increase in antomation as well as the belief that 


auto manufacturing will not “pick up the job lag.” 


Lid Lifted on Labor Spying 


(Continued from Page 1) 
terest in the labor field when 
working for a brief period for 
the newly-established National 
Labor Relations Board of 1945. 
Soon alter he entered the private 
“labor relations” field. He ob- 
Served that the sweep of union- 
ism and the Wagner Law doom- 
ed the spy agencies of the Pin- 
kerton type. He set out to show 
empioyers more polished forms 
of “labor relations” to'reduce the 
body). 


formulas for avoiding unions al- 


ly with a slug in his 


together failed. 
. 

THIS FORMULA. calls for 
utilizing every trick possible un- 
der Talt-Hartley—like encourag- 
ing a second union to come into 
a tield as in the Boston Sears 
Roebuck job that pitted Team- 
sters against Retail Clerks. Or 
Jike arranging a “No” vote in a 
collective bargaining  clection. 
The Shefferman firm obviously 
renders a service to its clients. 
Sears Roebuck didn't pay him 
$78,000 for the Boston job tor 
nothing. 

Another successiul job was at 
the Indianapolis store of Sears 
where the employes rejected the 
union by an overwhelming vote. 

A key figure in Shefferman’s 
friendship with the leaders of the 
union with the largest number of 
contracts wth his clients—the 
Teamsters. The pattern of his 
lirm’s activities shows clearly 
that use of the sharp jurisdic- 
tional struggle between the Re- 
tail Clerks and the IBT was an 
important element in Shetfer- 
man’s success. 

In onescase in Boston, for ex- 
ample, the committee heard how 
the dismissal of an employe was 
arranged with Sears so the 
Teamsters would have the excuse 
of entering the field in the guise 
of taking up the fight for the 
dismissed man thereby counter- 
acting the Clerks Union that had 
been waging a successful drive. 
In the Indianapolis case one of 
the Sears salesmen testified he 


agreed to damage his own car 

Pam , | ' 
(repairs covered by the com- 
pany) into that the act 


could be bi the Retail 


a Fe 
OTae] 


amed li 


2 
USING 
the 


some new 


business of 


WHILE 
techniques in 
union-busting, the Shefferman 
firm did: not neglect the tried 
and true methods, like the “Com- 
munist angle.” to beat a union. 
Mike Katz, West Coast man who 
did some jobs for him, told the 
Senate Committee that Sheffer- 
man paid him $2,800 for one day 
to stand outside a Brooklyn plant 
of Englander Mattress to spot 
Communists.” The “labor rela- 
tions” firnt was interested in dis- 
covering whether West Coast 
“Communists” worked at the 
plant. Katz had been involved in 
organizing the firm’s Oakiand 
plant. 

James T. Neilson 


operatives for Shetfterman testi- 


and other 
fied they used many aliases in 
their work, obviously because 
they knew they were engaged in 
The same Niel- 
that 


cece “en 
vears he has maintained a close 


ilegal activities. 


son: also revealed for ten 


friendship with Harold Gibbons, 
the Mid- 
Conference 


secretary-treasurer ol 
western ‘Teamsters 
and now Hoffa’s right-hand man 
and a VP 
Nielson said he often called Gib- 
bons long distance at Sears ex- 
at the 


Oli his new board, 


pense, entertained him 
company’s expense and sought 


his advice on “labor relations.” 


Collusion with the “right kind” 
of labor leaders is the secret of 


unions are already in the field. 
Utilization of the numerous loop- 
holes in the Taft-Hartiey and 
“right-to-work” laws, plus some 
illegal methods, is the formula 
to keep unions out. 

It’s all done in a nice “clean” 
way—none of the rough stuff of 
the Pinkertons (that belongs to 
others). It’s all lone from leather- 
covered chairs in fancy offices, 
with the aid of the best tech- 


niques of Madison Ave. 
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_ NATIONAL STANDING—CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 


as of week ending October 28, 1957 
FUND 


WKR 
. STATE GOAL 


Connecticut 


Mayland - D. C........ 
Michigan .. . 
Minnesota - Dakotas .... 
Missouri 


Baster Pennsylvania ..... 
Western Pennsylvania ... 
CRORE oc ccke ta sce Coc cd sec 
West Virginia, eeeereereeee 
WRN = k.wctccdcvsvece 
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Total toutside N. Y.) ... 
New York State ....s+« 


TOTAL wv. 8. Bien chine 
eRe 


DATE 


gg. 888. 228% 
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donations 


Following is a list of the dona- 
tions received by The Worker 
Oct. 14 to 25: 


Distributive, $30; Garment, 55. 

Chicago, lil., $55;:; LD, Brooklyn, $2. 

Inwood, New York $20; Brooklyn, L.W., 
£5. 
Anacortes, Wash., $5; Greensoboro, 
N.C... $2. 

Peekskill colony, $30; Friend ef Flush- 
Queens, $20- SC, 810; V., New York, 
Amalgamated, 8%: Bronx, R., $20. 
Mother and daughter, 
Bronx, $5; Reches- 


ing, 
al; 

Hungarians, 391; 
Bronx, $10; Rebecca, 
ter, Minneosta, $2 

Brainerd, Minn., 385; 
Maspeth, Queens, 55. 

New York, Helen A, $1060; 

New England, Freedom of Press, $30.55. 

Chicago, 325. 

Sunnyside, Queens, £123.15; Cleveland, 
$40; Philadelphia, $7; Dayton, Ohio, $1; 
Bronx, RK, #5; San Francisco, 5!0. 

Brooklyn friend, $2; GH, $100. 

Dressmakers, $125; Kings Highway, >0;, 
Lower East Side, $I. 

Group of teamsters, $50; Friend, N. Y. 
$2. Friend, N.¥. $3. ; 

Crown Heights, $40; 
$15. 

Nertheast Bronx, $20; St. Paul, $5; 
San Francisco, Sit; Memory of T. W.,, 35; 
Brooklyn, AL, $1; N. Y., DC, $1; Brook- 
lyn, MG, $1; Mt. Vernon, $1. 

Orangeburg, N.Y., %10; N. Y., 
Hampton Bays, L. I., 310. 

NY Friend, $56; Mary, Brooklyn, $10; 
Lansing, Mich., $5; Sputnik, New Eng- 
land, S10. 

JIN, New 
sputnik, $2. 

Garment, $26; N. Y. 

Siarke, Florida, $25; 
vilie, Ala.,: $1. “ 

Denver S100: Charlesten, W. 
Anonymeus, $10. 

Northeast Bronx, 


Les Angeles, 59; 


Northeast Bronx, 


$10; 


York, $10; New England 
artist, $5.50. 
PRN, S82; Green- 


Va., $5; 


S20. Chicago, $15: 
NR, Brooklyn, $16; Arnold, Bronx, %2; 
tC, Manhattan, $2; LG, Bronx, $2; TT, 
NYC, $5; DB, Chicago, $5. 

Miami, Fla., $100; MZ, Brooklyn, 
BK, New York, $20; NYC, 33. 

B, Brecklyn, $10; NY, %5; Brooklyn, 
$5; HB; Bronx, $5; EC, NYC, 35; SM, 
NYC, $2; Vegmont, $5; PRN, $2. 

Croton on Hudsen, $100; Ida, NY, $10; 
Jamaica, L.I., *5; New Uaven, Conn., 
$10: MM, Woodside, $10;; NY friend, $5. 

Garment, $55; CS, NY, $20: NY friend, 
$10; IM, S10. ; 

Homestead, Pa., $8.50. 

NYC, $15; 

A friend, NYC, $25;;: AV, $5; J, $5; 
Rose, Bronx, $5: Alex. Bronx, $5; North- 
east Bronx, $5: RD, Bronx, $1. 

Quecns, $10; Ozone Park, Queens, 
$12.50; Ozone Park, $1; Flint, Mich., $5. 

Chicago Lithuanian branch, $40; 
Friends, $10; ER, NY, $109. 

LH, Brenx, $25. 

BH, Orlando, Fia., $10; RHA, Wabash, 
Ind, $2; JKB,. NY, $5; Friend, NY, $1. 

Maspeth, Queens, $75; 

Kew-Pomonok, Queens, $25. 

E. V. Debs Club, Bronx, $32. 

Amalgamated—young couple, $25. 

HA, NY, $25. 

Industrial Manhattan, $6090. 

Northeast Bronx, $25. 

MW, $10. 

Northwest Bronx, 


S10; 


$26.55: Lil, Bronx, 
$5 


Northeast Bronx, $13; Nerthwest Bronx, 


Upper East Side, $40. 
Garment, $20. 
Heniecy, Bronx, $38. 
Philip, $10: Fur “K” $5. 
Friend, $37. 

Friend of 8S. G., $10. 
Northwest Brenx, $1060. 
Tessie, $25: Esther, $3. 
Fur Joint Board group, 


mous $1. “thy 
Yonkers friend, $2; West- 


SK, 3850; 
é y . 


$45; Anory- 


chester friends, $18. 


[— 
CORRECTION 

A typographical error appeared 
in Max Gordon’s story of the N. Y. 
election campaign in the weekend 
Worker. The first sentence jof the 
final paragraph should have\ read: 
“Sooner or later, New Yorks 
powerful labor and liberal 5 
ments will have to determine @ither 
to open a battle for control of the 


Democratic Party or to form their 


own party as advocated last week 
by Transport Workers Union presi- 
dent Michael Quill.” 


pa 


(Continued from Page 1) 
uate repeated miserably that he 
was “just a working man.” 

* 


I NEXT CALLED Fred Mul- 
len, head of the Department of 
Justice public relations office. 
He was out and could not be 
reached, it was said. I agreed 
to talk to his assistant, Robert 
M. Crannis. 

I told him who I was, and 
that I was calling with respect 
to the “Look” article entitled, 
“The first real story of the big 
atomic-bomb plot; The People 
Who Stole It From Us.” Did 
he know what I ‘meant? He 
said he was familair with it. 

My problem, I said, was that 
I had called Pollack to ask when 
the government report would 
be ready and that he said: it 
wasn tgoing to be released to 
the public so far as he knew, 
and what about it? 

“Il find out, and 
know,” said Grannis. 

Then, I said, I might as swell 
let him know what else I was 
interested in, so he could find 
out the answers at the same 
time. Wasnt it pretty much un- 
precedented that secret files, or 
what is called “previously un- 
released facts,” were opened up 
or made available, and is the 
press in general going to be 
able to take a look at them? 
What was the reason for order- 
ing a report on the case? 

(The Nation in its Nov. 2 is- 
sue praises the Attorney General 
for ordering a report on criti- 
cisms which have been made olf 
the Department of Justices 
handling of the Rosenberg-So- 
bell case,” and asks that it be 
made available to the press. The 
Nation queried the department 
and was told that it was unde- 
cided both -whether the report 
was to be published or whether 
the press-was to be allowed to 
inspect copies of it. 

(In a letter to outgoing Attor- 
ney General Brownell mailed on 
Oct. 22, Miss Gardner of this 
newspapers staff asked that the 
Department of Justice make 
available to any member of the 
press who so _ requested, not 
only the contents of the r port, 
but all the data going into it to 
which “Look” may | had 


let you 


rave 
access, including FBI files.) 
= * 

WHILE I WAS awaiting the 
expected call from Grannis, 1 
put tn.a call to A. Warren Litt- 
man, also located at the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Both Littman and Pollack are 
mentioned in a Supplementary 
Memorandum filed in the Su- 
preme Court by Frank ]. Don- 
ner and other counsel for Mor- 
ton Sobell soon after the “Look” 
magazine hit the newsstands. 

The memorandum cited the 
appearance of the “Look” arti- 
cle on newsstands Oct. 15 as 
underscoring the need for the 
hearings Sobell is seeking in 
two pendiing petitions for re- 
view. (Since then another mo- 
tion was denied by the court 
but the two petitions are yet to 
be ruled on.) 

The “Look” reporter, the 
memo before the court recites, 
was “‘aided in his research by 
Government Attorney A. War- 
ren Littman’” and Pollack, and 
was “ ‘given access to the ex- 
tensive data that went into the 
Government report of which this 
article is an exclusive preview’.” 

Pe | 


I ASKED LITTMAN if he 
had worked with Bill David- 
son, the “Look” reporter, on the 
material on the Rosenberg case. 
He said he would have to refer 
me to the public relations de- 
partment. 
~“Could I just find out from 
you then-if you worked under 
Pollack for the whole eight 
months, and what your relation- 
ship to Davidson was?” I asked. 

“I can only answer 
through Mr. Mullen,” Littman 
replied. : 

“Do you mean you have some 


you 


rule there against talking about 
the Rosenberg case to any re- 
porter other than a reporter for 
‘Look’ magazine?” Littman was 
asked. 
_ “Now, Miss Gardner, those 
are your words,” he said. 

* 

I SAID I WAS just asking, 
since the Depa t of Justice 
was so free with information 
for “Look” on the Rosenbergs 
and Sobell, if he could release 
routme information on his con- 
nection. with the report. 

“No, I can't,” he said pleas- 
antly, and he went on to ex- 
plain, not that he was just a 
working man, but. that he was 
just like me, he said, and that 
if a call came through I felt my 
employer wanted someone else 
to answer I would refer it to 
the proper department.” 

[ told him I had been told 
Mullen was out, and that I was 
waiting then for a return call 

Grannis. 2% 
* 

GRANNIS DID NOT return 
my call as he had promised to 
do. Toward the end of the 
next day, Oct. 25, I again put 
in'a call for Mullen, and when 
| was told he was unavailable, 
| again tried to reach Grannis. 
le was out and the long dis- 
tance operator left word for him 
to call her. 

Shortly before 5 p.m. I was 
told Grannis now would come 
on the line. Again I was asked 
who was calling,. and again lett 
my name and newspaper affili- 
ation. 

[ waited. Then I heard a fem- 
inine voice say with some exas- 
peration “I’m sorry, I didut 
know Mr. Grannis had gone out 
his back door. She repeated ‘in 
some puzzlement ‘that she 
thought he was in “but he went 
out his back door. _ 

I was sorry, too, for I had 
forgotten to ask him one thing 
—why it required what was de- 
scribed as painstaking detective 
skill for Pollack to piece together 
the story of the crime, the trial 
and after-trial events, some four 
vears after two people were 
electrocuted, to prove their guilt. 
One thing was clear, however: 
trying to get the Department of 
Justice public relations depart- 
ment to answer a question was 


from 


Sunday, 8:15 p.m. 

“In The Days Of Sputnik” will 
be the theme of a forum to be 
held at Academy Hall, 853 
Broadway Sunday evening, Nov. 
3th, 8:15 p.m. 

The scientific and social back- 

ground will be discussed by 
Howard Selsam, author of “Rev- 
olution in Philosophy.” Joseph 
North, famed correspondent and 
-columnist for The Worker, will 
discuss the general reception of 
the event, and the impact on the 
“man-in-the-street.” 

Admission is one dollar. 

en ce eee 


Erik Bert Named 
Editor of ‘Worker’ 

Erik Bert was named editor of 
The Worker last week by John 
Gates, editor-in-chief of the Daily 
Worker and The Worker. 

He succeeds A. B. Magil, who 
has become foreign editor of the 
Daily Worker and The Worker. 

Bert has been a member of the 
staff of the Daily Worker and The 
Worker since 1942. He was cily 


editor of the daily for several years 


and in 1955-56 was the papers. 
Washington co ag eS 
Before coming to the Daily 
Worker, Bert edited the Producers 
News, published in Plentywood, 
Montana, and the Farmers National 
Weekly, published in Chicago and 
Minneapolis. He was at one time 
organizer of the Communist Party 
in Minnesota. 3 
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Members of the UAW from 
the farm implements plants in 
Chicago shown outside of the 
unemvloyment compensation of- 
five before applying for compen- 
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sation. At other offices of the 
state long lines of packing and 
steel workers as well as laid- 
off aircraft workers crowded the 
compensation offices. 


Centerville Turns the 


Clock 


Back 


EAST ST.-LOUIS, Ull.—While throughout the nation, 
steady but painfully slow progress is being reported in the 
historic battle to desegregate the nation’s schools there is 
one Illinois town where the clock has been turned back. 
There segregation in the schools has. increased. 


This is the story of the 
schools in Centerville, a small 
city a secant ‘half dozen miles 
west of here. As told at the 
state conference of the NAACP 
these facts were revealed. 

For the past four years the 
Centerville Elementary School 
has served its 800 students on 
non -discriminatory basis. There 
are approximately. 300 Negroes 
in attendance at this school. A 
few years ago the city authori- 
ties proposed the building of an- 
other school, this one in the 
heart of the Negro section of the 
city. 

* 

THEN a fancy job of redis- 
tricting was done so that in the 
new Chenot elementary school 
would be overwhelmingly Ne- 
gro. Bunt the Chenot school 
is not vet completed. It will 
not be finished for some months 
to come. 


So at the beginning of the 
current, school year the city of 
Cc enterville split the one Center- 
ville school into two shifts. The 
overwhelming white student 
body, and the all white teach- 
ing staff, mse the, school during 
the morning. In the afternoon 
the school is composed of the 
almost all Negro student body, 
with Negro and white teachers 
in attendance. 

There are only a half dozen 
white students attending the 


ILLEMOIS 
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The Worker 


The ‘llinois-Dusable Edi- 
tion of The Worker is pub- 
lished weekly. Chicago a 
fice: 36 W. Randolp ; 


Chicago, 1, Illinois. Tele. * 


phone RAndolph 6-9198. 
Address all communications 
for this edition of The Work- 
 e@x,to the above address. 
Sam ‘Kushner, editor. 


afternoon “Negro” school. There 
are slightly more than a dozen 
Negro children attending the 
“white” morning school. Thus 
Centerville, which has had an 
integrated student body in the 
past now has two schools in 
one building and plans to physic- 
ally separate the two schools 
— the completion of the 


Chenot school. 
* 


THE state NAACP declared 
that it would fight for a change- 
in the district boundaries so that 
both schools will be composed of 
large numbers of Negro and 
white children. It also declared — 
that it would fight for, Negro 
and white’teachers tq teach in 
both schools. Unless this is ac- 
complished shortly, the state 
conference indicated that it 
would take this blatant case of 
segregation to the courts. 


The education committee re- 
port to the state convention re- 
vealed the folloveing shocking 
situations in Illinois. 

In Centralia, which is a city. 
of more than 15,000 people in 
Marion county, the one school 
used by the Negro children is 
the Lincoln School. Negro chil- 
dren walking to Lincoln pass 
by other schools that are much 
closer to their homes. If there 
were a proper districting in Cen- 
tralia, the NAACP believes Lin- 
coln would not be an all-Negro 
school. 

The local NAACP branch 
asked .the school board for a 
districting map. The reply of 
the school board to this request 
was the announcement that they 
would no longer use districting 
as the basis for school assign- 
ments. Lincoln remains an all 
Negro school, and Negro teach- 
ers teach only at the Lincoln 
school. ° 


At .Murphysboro, in Jackson 
County, there are two Negro 
schools dnd no system of district- 
ing. The school - of - your - choice 
method in this city of 10,000 keeps 
the school segregated, the NAACP 

se oe declared. The two Negro 

ools are Douglass and Carver. 
+ ; 


THE report decicgad, “Some 
pupils walk 14 blocks to ae 


There Spied 
i joel on Page 30 


ILLINOIS 


And Farm Equipment ant 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO. — Auto, aircraft and farm implement workers in this area are all hard 
hit by the encroaching unemployment that is rapidly sprea 
A wave of new layoffs ns the we month added thou 


off in past months. 

One of the largest layoffs came 
last week at the Ford Aircraft 
plant at 74th and Cicero. More 
than 600 workers were cut off 
the payroll. One year ago this 
plant had 11,862 production and 
office workers. Today, there is 
slightly more than 10,000 work- 
ers remaining on the job. 

The work done at the aircraft 
plant is directly for the U.S. 
Army Air Force. The Ford Mo- 
tor Company stated that it had 


no idea of when the retrench- 


ment would end. Further produc- 
tion schedules, they said, is un- 
der the control of the Defense 
Department. 


CATERPILLAR— 
THREE THOUSAND 


A layoff of 3,000 workers at 
the large Caterpillar ~ Tractor 
Works in Peoria took place sev- 
eral weeks ago. This layoff is, in 


part, produced “by the critical 
farm situation. in the country. 
American farmers’ have long 
blamed the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s farm program for the 
crisis in agriculture. 

The layoff did not in any man- 
ner indicate that the multi-mil- 
lion dollar corporation is in a bad 
financial position. The company 
announced in its financial state- 
ment issued at the beginning of 
last month (and released last 
week) that for the three month 
period, it had shown a 6.16 per- 
cent profit. 


Worker revealed the 


HARVESTER PICTURE 
SPOTTY 

Workers in the many Harves- 
ter plants in this area have been 
subjected to large layoffs in the 


A spokesman for UAW 


ast, 
ae implement division describ- 
ed the situation “as about the 
same” as in the past few months. 
A plant by plant aero by The 

ollowing 
Situation. 

TRACTOR WORKS (Local 
130L UAW) —There are 2,000 
workers still on layoff, while a 
few have been “dribbling back.” 


Those on the job are working a 


40-hour week. The failure of the 
national road-building program 
has adversely affected the job 


situation in this plant. Some or-— 
ders are going through for over- 


seas shipment. An inventory of 
seven to eight. hundred tractors 
are out in the yard. 

MELROSE PARK (Local 6 
UAW) Between one third and 
one half of the plant is on lay- 
off, and the situation is much 
the same as at Tractor Works. 
Both plants do similar types of 
work. 


WEST PULLMAN (Local 
1307 UAW)— This plant has 
about one hundred on layoff, and 
expects these workers to be re- 
called some time next month. 
This plant manufactures parts for 
the Harvester equipment. 

McCORMICK WORKS (Loca! 
1308)—The only Chicago area 


eae ee many industries. — 


to the many already laid» 


Harvester plant to report: no 
layoffs is this plant. A local 
spokesman said “there have been 
very few layoffs this year. Mc- 
Cormick workers, however, are 
far from reassured by the mo- 
mentary full employment. They 
recognize that a large part. of 
their good fortune is the result 


of the company shutdown of the 


Richmond, Indiana plant. - This — 
shutdown threw almost 800 
workers out of jobs in the Hoosier 
state. 

* 

THERE are still great fears 
that the Harvester company will 
shut down the McCormick plant. , 
Every December this _ question 
comes up for review before the 
company Board of Directors. 
Charles Kelly, local president 
said, “as long as the company 
doesn’t build or improve the 
present plant, we are worried 
about them keeping it open, We 
have appealed to the Mayor of 
Chicago, the city council and 
other public officials to intervene 
with the Harvester company to 
keep this plant going.” 
ELECTROMOTIVE 
GETS IT TOO 


General Motors’ large Electro- 
motive Diesel plants in LaGrange 
and on Chicago's far south side 
have both had layoffs during the 
past month. Almost four hundred 
have gotten their layoff notices 
at the big LaGrange plant. One 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Ricki Looks at Stock Market Bust, 
S-T Editorial Fails to Perk Him Up 


By JOE KILROY 

CHICAGO. — The Sun-Times 
editorial writer ought to get 
together with his financial edi- 
tor. Both of these gentlemen 
would then do well to have a 
heart to heart talk with a young 
friend of ours, Ricki, who. had 
accidentally found himself in the 
stock market. 

One thing, all of these three 
personalities have in common, 
is an interest in finance and the 
future of capitalism. Let us pur- 
sue our narrative by visiting first 
with our editorial writer friend, 
who certainly picked a lulu of 
a time to come out with a lulu 
of an editorial called “EVERY 
MAN A CAPITALIST.” 

The S-T think artist reminds 
his editorial page readers that 
seven long years ago, his news- 
peper urgéd that “Americans 
have greater stakes in industry. 

What America needs is more 
capitalists.” Now, our editorial 
writer, who sorely needs the 
protection of his union, the 
American Newspaper Guild to 
protect him from the ravages of 
his emplover, comes up with a 
new one. 

* 


DR. MORTIMER J. ADLER, 
self proclaimed pro - capitalist 
philosopher, is the co-author of 
a new book! It’s title—“The 
Capitalist Manifesto.” This corny 
takeoff on Karl Marx’ Commu- 
nist Manifesto is the subject of 
the editorial’s lavish praise. Here 
is the gibberish that the editorial 
concludes _ with: : 

“*The Capitalist Manifesto’ 
will tell stockholders why they 
are ceasing to be capitalists, how 
investments bankers can serve as 
the vehicle for creating capital- 
ists, why labor leaders must 


v interest, 


of Socialism! We can hardly 
wait for the book to come out!” 

So the paen of praise fer 
free enterprise, stock buying and 
capitalism comes to a close. But 
—and there is a but—Mr. Finan- 
cial editor, on page 54 of the 
same edition of the same paper 
has the miserable assignment of 
writing about the stock market 
Slump that broke on that day. 
Things were so rough on the 
stock market that day, that per- 
haps these two ge ntlemen had 
no time to confer. 


Here was the miserable news 
from the financial page. “The 
stock market took it on the chin 
Monday, on the heaviest selling 
in more than two years.” The 
total loss on the Stock Market 
since July 7—the year’s high was 
reported to be 47 billion dol- 
lars.” 

Then in gruesome detail the 
financial writer went through 
the heart-breaking task of spell- 
ing out the losses, company by 
company. All of the giants of 
ee industry were on the 
ist 

Many an American “Capital- 
ist” who listened to the Sun- 
Times seven long years ago 
found his capitalism slipping out 
from under him on this blue 
Monday. If you really tried to 
become a big capitalist fast and 
held stock on margin then you 
were sure to become a troubled 
ex-capitalist real fast the way 
the market was behaving. 

* 


HOWEVER, I was far from 
the only one who read the finan- 
cial pages that day with great 
Many a friend of mine 
is on a short work week, some 
have been laid off, and others 
have been forced to take jobs 
at a low rate af pay. pedo 
my interest in, the 
But to young “Ais the "stake 


was very personal. Just a little 
over a year ago, a generous 
relative bought him a share. of 
Ford stock in the great capi- ’ 
talist enterprise .of the Ford 
Motor Corporation. It was to 
be his beginning for a college 
education. 


This was gilt edged stuff. It 
cost $68 per share when pur- 
chased. So Ricki, like the edi- 
torial writer and the finance edi- 
tor too has an interest in the 
stock markets. And because of 
this interest he looked for the 
small print in the long myster- 
ous columns of the stock reports 
until he found the _ illustrious 
name of Ford. What greeted 
= eyes did not please. him at 
all. 


His share was 
dollars. 
on his 
Street. 

So the moral of our true story 
is; Editorial writers should read 
their financial pages and talk to 
the Rickis of America before 
urging every man to become a 
capitalist. It will take more 
than a cute phrase on a type- 
writer to change the meaning of 
The Communist Manifesto, even 
in the Sun-Times editorial 
room. 


down to 43- 
He was taking a beat- 
“investment” in Wall 


MARK LIGHTFOOT 


VICTORY, NOV. 3 


CHICAGO.—The reversal of the 


conviction of Claude Lightfoot by 


the U. 


S. Supreme Court will be 


celebrated at a “Lightfoot Victory 


x 


all and Cocktail P 
day, Nov. 


*" on Sun- 


3, at “ey Mar-Lou Ball- 


room, 4003 W..Roosevelt Rd. Fes- 
tivities’ will begin at 5 p. m. 


Proceeds of .the affair will be 


— to pay peckes Aa inate den. re 


ee is wn 06 cents. 


We Can Be Friends 


THE FIRST COUNTY OF SOCIALISM MARKS ITS 40th BIRTHDAY 


After Sputnik: the lunacy of Dulles’ brink- 
by James S. Allen 


manship 
“ . 


An open letter to Mike Todd | 
by a Soviet playwright who proposes a joint 


movie 
. . 


What happened 
1917 


to the world after October 
by Alexander Bittelman 


Because Eleanor saw Be herself 


Seo Rage 3, 6 7:0nh 8: 6 ,7 and 8 


D of J Stammers 


When We Ask about 


Rosenberg Report 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


A SERIES of phone calls 
to the Department of Justice 
by Tha, Worker on the re- 
lease of supposed secret da- 
ta to “Look magazine pur- 
porting to be a “preview” of a 
orthcoming government report 
on the Rosenberg-Sobell case, 
brought the surprising informa- 
tion that it was “not a report to 
be made public.” 

The man who made this ad- 
mission was Benjamin F. Pol-_ 
lack, described by “Look” in its 
Oct. 29 issue article as a brilliant 
Harvard Law. School graduate 
and long-time Justice Depart- 
ment attorney. 


Once having made it, how- - 


ever, he apparently regretted it 
and kept urging the reporter to 
talk to others, So far as he 
knew it was not to be made 
public, - said miserably. 

The rter did talk to 
others, and tried to talk to still 
more Department of Justice of- 
fic ials. But the report which 

Look” said would disclose for 
ts first time the atomic secrets 
the Rosenbergs gave the Rus- 
sians, the report which “Look” 
said was prepared to convince 
the public that the trial was all 
on the up-and-up, took on a 
more mysterious aspect with 
each call. 

* 


ON REACHING Pollack on 
long distance phone I told him 
my name, that I was a reporter 
with the Daily and Sunday 
Worker, and asked when the 
report on the Rosenberg case 

which “ “Look” said he was as- 
singed to do, would be ready 
for general release. 

“Its not a report to be made 


public,” he said, “It’s just a 
memo from me to the Attorney 
Ceneral.” 

When he was asked if Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell 
Jr., who has now resigned, had 
not ordered Assistant Attorney 
General William F. Tompkins, 
head of the Department of Jus- 
tice’s Internal Security Division, 
to prepare a_report of the Rose- 
enberg-Sobell case including 
what “Look” called previously 
unreleased facts, he said: 

“I worked on it, yes. 
just a job for me, period.” 

“Did you read the ‘Look’ ar- 
ticle?” he was asked. 

He admitted he had read it. 

“Well, was it factual, accu- 
rate?” he was asked. ¢ 

“I am not allowed to make 
any comment,” he said. « “I'm 
just a man working on the re- 
port. I have not even prepared 
the report yet. I was just as- 
signed a job to do.” 

“And you have done it?” 

“I did do the research, yes,” 
he said. “But I'm just a working 
man.” He suggested I get in 
touch with the department's 


It was 


public relations office or others 


who could comment on what 
would be done with it. 

“Well, since you did do the 
research and are ee the 
report, would you tell me one 
thing before I go?” I asked. 

“‘Look’ says that its reporter 
had access to the data that went 
into the report and that FBI 
files were reopened. I guess 
you did have a look at the 
secret FBI files in the case, 
didn’t you?” 

“I am not at liberty to say 

what I looked at,” he said. And 
then the brilliant Harvard grad- 


(Continutd on Page 11) 
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Lid Is Lifted — 
On °57 Variety 
Labor Spying — 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE McCLELLAN Committee has finally lifted the lid on racketeering on the 
employer side, with its look at the affairs of one Nathan W. Shefferman and his Labor 


Relations Associates of Chicago. The committee changed pace after 10 months’ hearings 
on corruption in labor unions;, Its excursion into the employer-side of rackets will be a 


ALL YOUR 
ANTI-LABOR 


NEeeos 
SAT ee 


SHEFFERMANS 
~ SUPERMARKET 


brief one. For the committee has its eye on the next -—— of Congress and is concen- © 


orkers’ strike of Kohler work- 


The Golden 76 


Lives of rich men all remind us, 
Brother have you got a dime? 


trating on December hearings on the United Automobile 


ers, now in the fourth year—a. 
hearing which the late Senator 


McCarthy wanted last spring. 
Nevertheless, the Senate Com- 


old Gibbons, and the IBT, 

The peep into the “labor rela- 
tions” racket was quite an eye- 
opener and the committee can 


scattered in about-two thirds of 
the states. The firm’s profits last 
year were reported well over 


The recent Fortune announcement that 76 individuals in this 
country are worth 75 million to a billion dollars was a stunning bit 
of information about the nation we call ours. 

It sure stunned those of us who are stil! desperately scratching 
for the means of a day-to-day existence. We mean our pleas, appeals, 
petitions, solicitations, prayers and entreaties for $25,000 to end the 


year with. That makes one three thousandth of the horde of the mean- 


est of Fortune’s favorites. 


We have, as you know, cut expenses to the bone, snl: wi ase 
even sawing into the bone. echoed apeacapmegins © ar 


‘ar aden fon maybe not ax hard as oilitaire 
ee re ee 


mittee last week gave the public $2, 000 000 with the exenses of 


a —_ into the vast and as yet 
unexplored setaup that replaced 
the discredited industrial spy 
and strike-breaking agencies ex- 
posed by the Senate LaFollette 
Committee in the late — 


THE SHEFFERMAN. firm 
came into the spotlight via the 


expect to feel even more pres 
sure for a probe, T'V and all inte 
that quarter comparable with the 


— 


_ 


+" 
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Lhukov Case Seen Stressing | the Worker 


Role of Party in Soviet Union 


By A. B. MAGIL 


THE DOWNGRADING of Marshal Zhukov seems to have caused almost as much 
stir in the world as the upgrading—to be exact, the elevation of Sputnik. Here is one more 
f oppressed, war-ravaged country took its firstbit of evidence that 40 years after a backward, 


Canada and Foreign) 
and THE WORKER. ...ce-+se«s ececes 
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unsteady steps toward a new s0- , aie 
cialist society, the impact of the|jextreme: converting personal am- 


society on world events is such that; bition into the main lever of his- 
every new development within it) tory, dominating all social and po- 
hecomes a matter of vital interest| litical factors. 

to millions throughout the world.| Regardless of the personal ele- 
reasons for Zhukoy’s removal have|y 1 0.°. removal em siasines ts 


not vet been disclosed. Clearly the} : | 
“experts,” ative Sect lane predict-|the primaey of the Communist 
ing that Zhukov was about to,Party as the leader of all aspects 
downgrade Soviet Communist Sec-\of Soviet: life, including the mili- 
retary Nikita Khrushchev, WeTE | tary, This was clearly Lenin’s view 
avers 6 with their tea-leaves down. and is implicit in the concept “van- 
Says Tito.” — | guard of the working class.” 

One of the saddest of the crysal| This vanguard, which is sup- 
ball gazers was the syndicated col-| posed to consist of the. most ad- 
umnist, Joseph Alsop. On Friday,|vanced, most energetic, most dedi- 
Oct. 25, the New York Herald-|cated workers, collective farmers 
Tribune published on its front page'and intellectuals, by its very na- 
an Alsop dispatch from Warsaw‘ture and function cannot be -sub- 
under the headline: ‘ordinate to any other institution. 

“Russia’s Real Boss? Zhukov,/On the contrary, it aims to guide 

Alsop gave his readers “a re-|all social institutions and the state 
markable piece of information con-|in order to promote the welfare of 
fidentially passed on by the Yugo-| the entire mass of workers, collec- 
slavs to the Poles” or so he said.}tive farmers and intellectuals frofn 
The very next day the “real boss whom the vanguard springs. 

_ Was removed.” If Zhukev represented a_ ten- 
* dency toward converting the army 

NEVERTHELESS, there are in-|into “an autonomous and uncon- 
dications that those who attributed trolled body,” the the charge 
to Zhukov political ambitions be- regardless of the methods em- 


. .., | ployed, means the strengthening of 
yond his post as Defense Minister) Soviet democracy. We need only re- 


may have been right. L’Uniia, Ital-| call what happened when Stalin 
jan Communist Party daily, in ajand Beria placed the Soviet party 


‘at the Turkish Embassy reception 


under the thumb of :the secret 
police. 

What's more: the subordination 
of the military to the civilian con- 
forms with democratic practices in 
capitalist countries like the United 
States, Britain and France. 

One thing is certain: no basic 
policy change is involved. The 
same is unfortunately true about 
the exit of Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson from our gov- 
ernment: Dulles’ brinkmanship re- 
mains. 


In his comments to U. S. and 
British diplomatic representatives 


the other night Khrushchev issued 
a challenge which points up how 
beneficial to our own and other 
countries the downgrading of brink- 
manship would be: 

“We will jom NATO if you will 
join the Warsaw Pact.” 

President. Eisenhower has an- 
nounced he will attend a NATO} 
summit meeting in December. 


But can the problems of Eu- 
ropean security, of Germany, of 
the Middle East—can any world 
problem be solved witheut a 
NATO-Warsaw Pact summit meet- 
ing? 


dispatch from its Moscow corres- 
pondent, cited reports that Zhukov 
had “put a brake” on Communist 
political education in the army. 
The dispatch said this posed the 
danger of the army “losing its 
democratic character and becom- 
ing an autonomous and uncontrol- 
led body which would. detach it- 
self from the country... and might 
even be tempted to place itself 
above the country.” 


Regardless of whether Zhukov 
had such ambitions, the phenome- 
non of an active military leader— 
the commander-in-chief of the 
armed forces—in a post of top po- 
Jitical leadership «was dnomalous 
and unprecedented in Soviet his- 
tory. 

* 

THE commercial press depicts 
the Zhukov episode as a ruthless 
power struggle between two indiv- 
uals, Zhukov and _ Khrushchev. 
Communists have often tended to} . 
minimize the. conflict of personali- 
ties in such situations. However, 
the truth doesn’t lie at the opposite 


-_—_ : 

Sputnik 

 opuini 
AFTER A PERIOD of trial and error, this 


Sputik business is beginning to straighten itself 
out. I use the term “Sputnik busines¥ in the sense 


MISSILE WARFARE 


(The Original) Meatball 


New York City. 


_ 


by ALAN 
MAX 


A New Trail was blazed by an office terni- 
ture company, Clark & Gibby of 20 E. 4lst St., 


In last Tuesday's New York 


of Sputnik business. 

When the satellite first beeped its way into 
the empyrean, we earthlings faced a problem. 
This was how to take advantage of Sputnik to 
make a fast buck. 

The answer came with Sputnik Toys, Sputnik 
Hosiery, Sputnik MHair-do, Sputnik Meatballs, 
Sputnik Dance-Steps, Sputnik Do-It-Yourself Kits, 
Sputnik Real Estate Company Now Selling Lake- 
front Lots on Jupiter With Nearby Shopping 
Facilities, etc. 5 

The Sputnik business index rose so high that 
competing companies found themselves using the 
same name for the samie product. This produced 
a near-crisis, averted by such devices as “Sputnik 
(The Original) Meatball.” “No Meatball Is a Gen- 
uine Sputnik Without the Manufacturers’ Signa- 


ture,” etc. 
It was ac here, Sputnik there. But in 
this lay untold dangers.. America’s money-makers 
were net ve th ing money out of Sputnik, 
they were at same time making Soviet propa- 

+ . 

~ HERE WAS A TEST for our advertisers. Ob- 
viously, they could not go on with their Soviet 
Equally obvious—they could not stop 


. money out of Sput—that would show dis- 


for basic science. Some other answer 
be found, cis? a3 


— — a nce 


ied to 


en eae ae em cme — 


: > 
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Times, Messrs Clark & Gibby asked the startling 
question: 
“When Will Sputnik Die?” 

The business executive who would write in 
his guess as to the exact time and date when 
Sputnik would disintegrate, and whese guess 
came closest to the actual event, would win a set 
of office furniture. 

You see the ideological advantage of this ap- 
proach? 

. The company cashes in on the popularity of 
Sputnik. 

Meanwhile the question “when will Sputnik 

die,” s ts the Soviets are not such good satel- 


lite-makers after all . THEIR satellites DIE! 
- % * . 


WEDNESDAY ANOTHER advertisement ap- 
peared in The Times. CINTA (Chilean Airlines— 
51 E. 42nd St., New York City) proclaimed: 

“Sputniks Co in Ci i Goes to San- 
tiago DIRECT.” 

Here we have a bold head-on attack on Sput- 
nik. Sput goes in circles. It never gets anywhere. 
It's a time-loser. And time is money. That's Russia 


over-the counter with a counter-attack. America’s 
their feet are firmly planted on the 


* 
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FOUR DECADES 


WHEN LINCOLN STEFFENS, after visiting the So- 
viet Union, said he had seen the future and it worked, he 
caught in a phrase‘the magnetic meaning of the victory 
of socialism in Russia for millions all over the world. 

The dream of a better and happier future, of a future 
that was more than a dream, that was flesh-and-blood real- 
ity and met the test of practical life—this was what had 
come to be for the people who had emerged from the night- 
mare of czarist oppression. 

This dream of a better future is, after all, a universal 
dream. We Americans, whose own revolution in the 18th 
Century blazed new trails to freedom, have nurtured the 
American dream. And ever since the ‘30s of the last century 
there have been Americans who conceived the fulfillment 
of that dream in socialist terms. 

It was only natural therefore that so many American 
socialists, trade unionists and other progressives welcomed 
the Soviet Revolution on Nov. 7, 1917 as a new proof of 
the reality of their own dreams as well as a new positive 
factor on the world scene. 

‘Forty years later socialism has proved that it could 
create a better life for the Russian people than capitalism 


| could. And it-has proved that the elimination of capitalism 


meant creation of a new powerful world force for peace. 


These 40 years have also proved something else: that 
peaceful coexistence and friendship with the Soviet Union. 
are a vital American national interest and the only guar- 
antee of preventing an H-bomb war. TZ 

As partisans of both socialism and peace we greet the 
Soviet people on this great anniversary and wish them new 
successes in building that peaceful and ‘happy future that 
works. | rs 


ADVICE TO A HOUSEWIFE 


THE AMERICAN housewife, harried and perplexed 
about feeding the family on a fixed income in a market 
wheregfood prices are soaring, need worry no more. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has given the nation the one and only 
and final answer to the question: What are we going to do 
about rising prices? ; 

“I just believe in a period of rising prices,” the Pres-. 
ident told his Wednesday news conference, “... people- 
should attempt to purchase less than when prices are going 
down.” 

The President added something about this being “what 
a competitive enterprise is,” maybe to help the bitter pill 
go down better. | ‘ 

We don’t know what higher prices mean to Presiden 
Eisenhower, but to the families we know they mean wage 
dollars are buying less and therefore less and inferior goods 
are eaten and worn at home. 


NOT EXPENDABLE 


REP. BAILEY’S statement last week that the House 
education committee will not take up federal aid to edu- 
cation in the coming session is an ominous development. 
The assertion of the West Virginia Democrat is to be taken 
seriously since he is the chairman of the subcommittee on 
general education. 

If this decision is permitted to stand the Administra- 
tion, which has opposed aid all along, will be relieved. 
The reactionaries on the education committee, headed by 
Rep. Graham Barden, North Carolina Democrat, will be 


happy. he 
The Dixiecrats will count it as a major victory since 


- it will bar from the House floor the fight for non-segre- 


gated use of federal funds for education. 

But it will be a major setback for the school children 
of the nation, for teachers and parents. : 

Each yéar that passes without federal aid, the school 
plant becomes more inadequate, classes larger, the diffi- 
culties of teaching greater, and the situation more critical. 
Bailey's announcement does not mean that the decision is 
irrevocable. It can be changed. The labor movement can 
initiate a national movement to guarantee Congressional 
action for federal aid next session. It should do so now. 


Fz 


in Nov. 5 Poll 


spring primary, particularly in the: 


fight over nominations for judge of 
Common Pleas Court No. 1 and 
for district attorney. 

Renomination by both parties of 
14 judges of the Common Pleas 
courts assures their election. The 
labor movement bitterly fought 
renomination of the fifteent - 
fudge Joseph L. Kun—charging he 
ad repeatedly anti-union bias. 


LABOR BACKED Rep. Earl’ 
Chudoff of the 4th District for this' 


‘post. Negro Democrats supperted 
this move in the hope that by elect- 
ing Chudoff as judge the vacancy 
thus created would make possible 
the election of a Negro congressman 
since the district now has a majority 
of Negro residents. 


Many liberals supported this 
viewpoint, as did Governor Leader. 

On the other hand, Kun was 
strongly su ted by Albert M. 
Creenfield, the local financial “an- 
owe of the Democratic Party. 
sreenfield fought for Kun’s nom- 
ination on the Democratic list but 
‘was snowed under in the primary. 

The split over the mek we for 
district attorney resulted in a bit- 
ter fight between Mayor Dilworth 
representing the g government 
forces and the Democratic machine 
headed by Rep. William Green. 
Dilworth publicly condemned the 
selection of Victor Blanc, although 
the latter had been a staunch sup- 
porter for years of both Dilworth 


jand Joseph Clark, now U. $. Sena- 


tor. 
. 


DILWORTH split with Blanc on 
the latter's policy of cooperation 
with Democratic ward leaders in 
the conduct of his office, 
ularly in selection of his assistants. 

Relations between Blanc and Dil- 


-‘worth worsened to the extent that 


the mayor refused to participate in 
the election campaign outside of 
emphatically endorsing several 
Democratic candidates for other of- 
fices. 

Neither labor, the Negro people 
nor Greenfield took part in this 
fight over Blanc. In the Chudoff- 
Kun contest Dilworth expressed no 
concern. 


Otter citizen groups which have 


partic-| internal strife and a 


Suspension of 3 


By CEORGE MORRIS | 


May Spark Labor Strife 


‘TWENTY-NINE MEN, seated at a gigantic oval-shaped table in the AFL-CIO 
Building in Washington, handed up a decision last week that may usher in a new round of 


They sat in judgment over a 


-—- the American labor movement. 

j in 

rent attacks “pon the unions. 
THE SUSPENSION of the 

1,500, -member International’ 


Brotherhood of Teamsters was by 
a vote of to four. 


The AFL-CIO executive coun- 
cil decided to recommend l- 


handful of corrupt top 
the teamsters, bakery and textile 
unions. But the verdicts of sus- 
pension which they pronounced 
against the three unions will 

nish the 1,700,000 workers who 

long to them. Even more se- 
rious, their verdict can lead to a 
much wider split. The costly con- 
sequences for the entire labor 
movement can be that millions of 
dollars and thousands in man- 
power, will be thrown into the 
inter-union struggle at a moment 


ration’s convention on Dec. 5, 
unless the IBT officials agreed to 
removal of all persons from leader- 
ship whose corruption was ex- 


previously supported the coalition’ 
have not been active in this cam- 


paign. | 

NEGRO Republicans have bit-' 
terly criticizetstheir party for its’ 
refusal to name a Negro to a judi- 
cial post. The GOP machine later 
tried to make up for this by de- 
signating attorney Herman R. Cain. 
Jr., for Register of Wills. 


For the 


‘whose election, we believe, would 
serve the interests of the people: | 
® Earl Chudoff, judge of Com- 


mon Pleas Court No. | 


Wills. 
® Alexander 
Controller. . 
® Edward S. Cox (Negro Demo- 
crat), Magistrate. | 
® Herbert R. Cain, Jr. (Negro. 
Republican), for Clerk of Courts | 
We believe the two constitu- 
tional amendments (for bonus to 
Korean War vets and to enable 
absentee voting) and the two muni-. 
cipal improvement loan authoriza- 
tions should be approved. | 


Hemphill, 


Mentally Unbalanced 
uidance of our readers. . 


we list below certain candidates | 


® Bernard J. Kelley, Register of , 
City’ 


posed at the Senate Racket Com- 
mittee hearings, and to the nam- 
ing by the Council of a committee 
to supervise a cleanup in the IBT. 

The council decided to make 
suspension of the other two unions 
‘effective Nov. 15, unless they 
‘agree to remove those exposed as 
‘corrupt, including their presidents, 


when labor's united strength is so 
much needed to ward off the cur- 


t 


meeting, William C. 
the Letter Carriers Union who cast 
one of the four dissenting votes 
disclosed that he, having heard 
a “compromise” proposal {rom IBT 
sources, proposed a 90-day waiting 
period while an AFL-CIO commit- 


were just for “bargaining” 
poses. Some shinai thetilen 
court order barring Hoffa and his 
newly-elected o-dliont 
ing office until a trial acts on 
charges that the convention was 
rigged, ~~ be seized gina 
eany toe postpone action on’ ' 
sion of the teamsters to the fed-|IBT. é 


from tak- 


Some days after the council 
of 


of 


ee would attempt to win certain 


reforms in the IBT. He was voted 
down. The proposal was reportedly 
A plan for Hoffa to step down to 


replaced by one of the vice- | 


and « set special conventions t0/ presidents of the IBT not named 


elect new leaders. 


| At this writing, uD A | 
‘leaders meeting on the situation,| 


there are no new hopeful signs) 


a split could be avoided. 
* 


| THE COUNCIL'S action, al- 

ough expected and made almost 
certain after the Hoffa-run Miami 
Beach convention arrogantly re- 
jected AFL-CIO charges against 
? ithe union and even expunged them 
from the record, nevertheless sur- 
prised many in the labor move- 
ment. Some had entertained the 
belief that the public threats of 
expulsion from George Meany and 
Reuther, and predictions of a riva 
union chartered by the AFL-CIO 


S 


S 


LESS 


on the 
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The Sports—and Friendship—Front 


IF ANY FIELD can drama 


tize the theme of “We Can Be 


Friends!” with which The Worker today tips the hat to the 40th 
anniversary of the globe's first socialist land, that field is surely 


sports. 


It is here that American meets Russian in friendly, spirited com- 
netition, and the way they get along each and every time demen- 
. strates the great truth that people everywhere are essentially friend- 
ly and respectful to one another, that war propaganda is an artificial 


monstrosity. 


At Cortina’ D’Ampezzo in Italy during the Winter —- 


of 1956 I asked the American ski 


captain, Art Devlin, if he thought 


this getting together in sports helped toward understanding and 


“That’s an understatement!” 


he said earnestly, “Why sperts, 


the Olympics, do mere good than anything, I include the UN. You 


ought to see the way we get along 
the ski lift... .” 


+ That was the spirit of the game throughout, and it hap 


with the Russian fellows on tep of 
all 


the time. The “official” Washington line of perpetual hostility just 


evaporates. 


” 


WE DIDNT get to Melbourne for the main Olympic festivi- 
ties last November, but the evidence of the same wonderful rela- 


tions poured back convincingly in picture, sto 


and anecdotes by the 


athletes themselves. And this, you may recall, was at a time when 
the organs of the cold war were really whipping up a storm trying 


to use the unh 
ful relations between the two big 

The dramatic friendliness on 
ed at Helsinki with the very first 


Hungarian events and mistakes to hurt peace- 


countries. 
and around the sports field start- 
American-Soviet contacts in 1952. 


It was not a “one shot” affair. Here is what the Times reperter Al- 


in between the Olympics,, Ameri- 


ight-lifting and spéed skating teams, 


aga Tague 
bs nagane Po 

which accuses others 
ending of the insulting fingerprinting 


the long overdue 


barrier, we prey we 


. 
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some 
and 


cheering crowds. It is not gen- 
up to now, have been unable 
our “Irony Curtain,” a barrier 
of having an Iron Cartain! 


home dual track meet proposed: 
BwOhIe NL 


,ikD 


_ 
- 


fin 
with the [BT| 


corruptior . charges. 
* 


THE COUNCIL’S haste sug- 
gests there was some doubt of 


securing the two-thirds vote neces- 


ary in the convention to expel a 


union. 


The stark reality that a costly 
plit is in the offing, is —— 


some in labor's ranks to secon 
thoughts on the expulsion. Maurice 
Hutcheson, head of -the carpenters, 
one of the dissenting voters and a~ 
Hotfa backer, may rally even some 
opposed to Hoffa in the unions of 
the powerful building trades de- 
partment for a passible third of the 
convention vote to bloc expulsion. 


* 
-THERE was an ominous sign 


that Hoffa may be telling his peo- 


and field meet at Randalls: i. 


' rr? 
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by the Russians and, enthusiastically endorsed by our AAU. 

THE OTHER lively question for Americans about Soviet sports 
is—what makes them tick? ow account for such a phenomenal surge 
to the fore, with victories in the Olympics in the second crack at 
them, by a coratry which had no sports tradition at all as recently 
as 35 years ago? 

Suppose, instead of going over old ground, we let a new boy 
on the premises suggested some of the answers. John Hanlon, sports 
columnist of the Providence Bulletin just returned recently from a 
trip to the USSR and his series of articles was distributed by the 
Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate. 

Hanlon was surprised to find that not only “millions of compe- 
tent athletes” are working on improving, but “also there are 30 mil- 
lion youngsters receiving sports training. | 

Which is about the story right there, isn’t it? 

The “real grass roots working unit for fun and games is the 
sports clubs,” Hanlon reports, and cites several, such as Torpedo for 
workers in the atuomotive industry, Spartak for the unions in small 
industries, etc. “The best of the sports clubs,” he says, “have sports 
facilities that surpass those of most major American colleges. There 
are any number whose setups surpass those of our Ivy League 
schodis. All cities and most towns have such clubs and, in Moscow 
alone, there are 30.” 

Hanlon went on tour of the famed Dynamo club’s facilities, 
and was amazed, as are we, to learn that the dues for everything is 
$1.20 a year for adults, ten cents for youngsters. Dynamo, by~the 
way, will soon throw an all-weather roof over its outdoor stadium, 
a dream still on the drawing boards here. 3 
As for real young kids—from whom champs grow—he discover- 
ed that Mrs. Zoja Romanova, in charge of a vast program of pro- 
viding facilities and coaching, has a budget of $10 million a year 
and “when she needs more the government willingly hands it over.” 

Hanlon gives the first report I've seen on the newly completed 
Lenin Sports Center near Mascow, which he calls “something of a 
marvel.” The center, which hopes to hold the Olympics in 1964, 
consist of “four arenas and enou playing and practice fields and 
courts spread around its 350 well-landscaped acres to permit the ath- 
letically-inclined Ivans to take part in 24 different sports simultan- 
eously.” 

The “set piece” 
side it eight gymnasiums. There are two huge swimming arenas, an 
indoor ice hockey building seating 17,000, 15 basketball courts, num- 
erous volleyball courts, 20 “fisst class tennis courts.” 

Yes, tennis. Incidentally, Fred Perry, former workl champ from 


Britain, is in Moscow in an advisory capacity. Hanlon is sufficiently | 


impressed by Soviet sports accomplishments to write humorously: 
“But the important Ts that Russia wants more tennis and what 
ever Russia wants, like Lola, Russia gets.” 

* | 


THERE'S A LOT more to this first hand report. It adds up to a 
pretty fair answer to any “mystery” about the USSR's and 
Birls coming out of nowhere so irresistably in the world 


games. 
Everybody has a chance to play and get That's the story. 
Clearly, as we learned a year and a half ago, a lot of things 
went wrong. along the line in the first socialist country. 
Just as clearly a lot of things went right! 
Anyhow, it'll be fun to- the first Soviet-American track 
are 
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is a stadium seating 103,000, and containing in- : 


ple to pull out of the AFL-CIO 
bodies. The Toledo council of the 
IBT, with 20,000 affiliated mem- 


ibers, headed by Lawrence Steim- 


berg, one of the key men in the 
Hoffa machine, decided to disaf- 
filiate the locals from the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor and the 
Toledo Central Labor Council. 
Technically, suspension of the IBT 
nationally does not require sever- 
ance of relations between the locals 
and lower AFL-CIO bodies. 
There is another kind of move- 
ment in the IBT. In New York City 
a score of locals embracing most of 
the membership of the 125,000- 
member council, have formed a 
coalition to fight to stay in the 
AFL-CIO and to oust the Hoffa- 
controlled John O'Rourke admin- 


istration next January. 


Similar movements are taking 
place on the West Coast where 
Frank Brewster, opponent of Hoffa 
is still head of the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters. 

* 


THE IBT is a mosaic of all types 
ef movements, many of them very 
confused, but basically anti-Hoffa 
and for staying in the main stream 
of labor. Whether those movements 
will become coordinated and ar- 
ticulated nationally in time to have. 
an influence on the IBT’s course 
is one of the big questions. 
| The suspension action, while un- 
questionably arousing the IBT's 
membership and much of the labor 
movement to the seriousness of the 
situation, is undoubtedly welcome 
to the Hoffa forces who have all 
along been leading towards a Split. 
It is no less welcome to the em- 
ployers and the McClellan Com- 
mittee who from the start of the 
racket investigations aimed for a 
split in labor to ease enactment of 
new anti-labor laws in the next 
session of Congress. ~ 

The will of the rank and file has 
been pretty much i both by 
the Knights of the Oval Table and 
the corrupt heads of the teamsters, 
bakers and (former AFL) textile 
unions. The rank and file is still 
only developing some sort of articu- 
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By ABNER BERRY : 
THERE MAY HAVE BEEN 
a few snickers when the all-out 
segregationists held a meeting 
in Memphis during Christmas 
Week, 1955, under the leader- 
ship of Mississippis James O. 
Eastland. The meeting, accord- 
ing to Eastland, was to devise 
means of getting the Dixiecrat 
position over to the rest of the 
country. 
No one knows 
just what was 
done at t he 
meeting, since 
the press was 
barred. We do 
know that a 
number of nor- 
thern racists 
were present. 
And we do have the results to 
ponder. Here are just a few: 
© Harpers Magazine opened 


¥. | 


The Dee 


and Courier to the 


® Television and radio stations 
and networks were notified by 
Sen. Smathers, the Florida Demo- 
crat, during the civil rights that 
they must not be one-sided 
against the southern point of 
view in dealing with the civil 
rights issue. 

© A closer unity developed 
between racist groups in north- 
ern industrial centers and those 
in the South; open racist activity 
was carried on in Chicago, De- 
troit, New York City and in 
Levittown, Pa. 

® In New York City it is re- 
ported that 21,000 persons—a 
number which Charles Abrams, 
head of the State Commission 
Against Discrimination, found 
distressing—had signed letters 
against a civil rights bill. This 


3 


trine of the White Citizens Cons 
cil, 


outh's Northern 


bar discrimination in private ren- 
tal housin | 

® Sen. Rosh Javits, New York 
Republican, who was a leader in 
the fight for a Federal civil rights 
bill, told a New York audience 
that his mail from New York City 
had run two-to-one inst the 
civil rights bill during the debate. 

® Important labor leaders in 
New York City were not sure 
two weeks ago about the extent 
of rank-and-file support for the 
omy Council bill against housing 

ias. 

This list is by no means a bill 
of particulars. It is not exhaus- 
tive. But it is a significant sampl- 
ing indicating, unmistakably, 
results of concerted—pressures by 
the “We-won't-integrate” rebels, 

There was a time when the la- 
bor movement had an answer for 
this kind of development. There 
was a time when meetings and 


Salient 


neighborhood get-togethers. But 
there ‘is a com moeney Sy* 


IS IT N 
and the rank-and-file of labor be- 
come really concerned over the 
fact that organized labor's posi- 
tion on integration cannot be 
—_ adhered to in the Deep 
South 

Can there be complacency in 
the ranks of labor when it is 
known that the organized steel 
workers in Levittown are not re- 
— to the racist violence di- 
rected at a Negro family? That 
most of the workers are even 
Oo to a Negro family living 
= se 2 

wenty years ago the uni 
Negro me white workers — 
precious; without it there could 
not have been built the mass in- 
dustry unons. Somehow there 
seems to be abroad the mistaken 


TIME that leaders 


to constant hostile whittling by 
reaction at its wil organs. ” 

SEN. JOHN L, MeCLELLAN, 
head of the Senate Rackets Com- 
mittee, is driving as hard as he 
can to get a national “right to 
work” (really a right to scab) law 
on the books. He depends for 
his support in the effort upon the 
segregationists in the South and 
the anti-union crowd North and 
South, Mlecd 

The onty answer to theMcClel- 
lans and his pals is a movement 
of labor joi with the move- 
ment of militant Negroes for an 
extension of democracy. For if 
the benefits won by northern 
workers cannot be extended, then 
the southern system will expand. 


There cannot be a stalemate. — 
And the way to the extension of 


its columns to Thomas R. Wa- 
ring, editor of the Charles News 


ee 


represented three times the num- 
ber that had supported a bill to 


discussions would be held; when 
classes and conferences and 


notion that the present union 
structure is eternal, impervious 


desegregation. 
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- Putting. the Brake on Booze 


By MICHAEL GOLD 


WHEN LAST I saw Robert M., some 15 years 
ago and more he was a keen, handsome young man, 
an idealistic lawyer who had been elected to high 
office on a oprreive ticket in Oregon. He was so 

ent’in the future he made me feel 


joyously confi 
like an old pessimist. 
Now I was having 


plate, and he ate little and drank 
a lot. Finally, he began to wave 
his arms and argue irrationally. 
He insulted his wife and me and 
another guest. His loud, violent 
voice, his mottled face and bug- 
ging eyes indicated only one sad 
truth—this man was sick, he had 
become an alcoholic. 
What was the reason? 
Well, his progressive move- 
ment had been hectaial to death 
by the reaction of the Cold War. 
Maybe that had crumbled him; he'd lost faith in 
the world, and. wasn’t fitted for the long haul of 
a true radical. Or maybe there were physical rea- 
sons; his glandular system was out of order, or he 


— 


dinner at hie home in San 
Francisco. A _ bottle of Bourbon stood before his 


—e 


needed vitamins. Perh he needed to find God 
and Billy Graham; aside 

the modern intellectuals had infected him, tur 
him into another of the Bohemian-nihilists of San 
Francisco. | 

There are many theories going the rounds to 
account for the disease of alcoholism. 

* 

BEAUTIFUL and prosperous San Francisco has 
the highest percentage of alcoholics in America. 

San Franciscans drink three and a half times as 
much as the citizens of other regions. Out of every 
six San Franciscans one is an alcoholic. One out 
of every three of these six people is a woman. 

The suicide rate in San Francisco is triple that 
of the national average. 

These are some of the painful statistics given 
by Dr. Ellis Sox, city director of public health 
at the San Francisco Conference on Alcoholism held 
here last week. — 

With its remarkable scenery and gaudy hotels, 
its honky tonk saloons, gambling joints and flourish- 
ing bordellos, San Francisco has long been a favor- 
ite convention city of the leaders of bourgeois 
thought and business in America. Delegates wear- 
ing big badges and boozy euphoric smiles. can be 


the futiliarian spirit of 


seen wandering almost every day around the town. 
The delegates to the conference on alcoholism 
were a more sober crowd. They heard so little 
to be glad about. The social workers, psychiatrists 
and criminoligists shocked each other with their 
reports. These findings were blazoned daily over 
the front pages of the local press, sharing space as 
a major scandal with Sputnik, the alleged Soviet 
spy. 
Yes, the conference was grim as an autopsy, 
but came up with little new as a solution, just 
a few faltering pieties of social workers, a call for 
more education, more research into causes, more 
commmittees, more public facilities to help victims. 
* 


NOT A WORD was said about putting some 
brake on the sale of booze in this city. The liquor 
trust has powerful holds on the politicians, no doubt. 
Prohibition is no cure for alcoholism, as the coun- 
try discovered in the Capone epoch. Just the sams, 
in no city that I have known is booze so widely 
on sale as San Francisco. : 

You can buy at any time on every day of the 
year, including Sundays and holidays. You can buy 
it at your local drug store or grocery, saloon or - 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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By JESUS COLON | 

THERE IS nothing so difficult as returning a 
book. My wife's maxim is, “A book loaned is a 
book lost.” 1 would not go as far as that. I 
would say though that, if I would have been present 
when Francis Bacon wrote: “Some books are to 
be tasted, others to be swallowed and some few to 
chewed and digested,” I would have suggested that 
eh added: “and some books are poco ows 
to be read and returned.” Om ai 

In this question of returning > =* 
books we have borrowed, weBe@ = 2% 
should not make any exceptions. = sine 
It has happened to me. It hap- = yrs 
pens to you. It happens to all o' 2. aa 

and rrowers of *aauee 

books. You “borrow” a book “for= ae 
a few days” from a very good. 4 
friend. Before’ you know it the Sy 
“few days” ‘are converted into: 
weeks, the weeks into months, the | 
MO 6 wd And still the book borrowed “for a 


few days” remains—many a time unreal—acclima- 


tized to the methodical confusion of the new en- 


' Jeaves as I ride the — home. 


vironment. _— 

I borrow a book and carelessly turn the book 
I open the door 
and place the book on the first chair I can find, 
All the characters inside the book sit there on that 
chair waiting for me to pick them up and introduce 
them to my mind. After the second cup of coffee 


-I bring the book with me into that stately seco 


hand chair 1 bought in that auction sale. 


HOW WELL I remember that auction sale! 
I was enticed to enter by the siren call of the auc- 
iioneer reaching to the sidewalk where I thought 
I was free from the influence of any hidden persuad- 
ing. How well I-remember that day! The voice 
came, velvety and breezy, over the microphone right 
onto the sidewalk: “Here you have, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, a unique example of 19th century furni- 
ture. A chair in which to do your reading in splen- 
dor. A chair. with delicately carved legs and green 
soft cushioned arms, seat and back. A comfortable 
reading chair for today made by the exquisite arti- 
sons of centuries gone by... . 
While he was talking I kept saying to myself: 


Books that Never Get Returned 


“No, no, no, no.” And yet I kept unconsciously 
moving nearer and nearer to the auctioneer $ counter. 

There, as I prepared myself to start pve the 
latest borrowed book, was this chair—I should say 
this monstrosity—in all its ancient magnificence of 
fringes, curlicues and brass knobs. Sometimes as 


I am about to sit in it, I grow very angry. with 
myelf just thinking how this auctioneer blinded me 
into buying it. ere it is now, hogging the largest 
part of my room, right. by that other futuristic dis- 
tortion of an ultra-modern lamp that somebody 
favored me with on my last birthday. When I sit 
down in that chair and under this multishaped 
lamp to read, I feel like a man —— between 
two centuries with a book in his han | 
* 

No, SITTING in a synthesis of what is really 
an example of pompous Victorian bad taste, pre- 
pared to read’ this borrowed book which I ex 
to return some day, I think of the folly of lending 
books, especially those that are out of print or 
because of some other reason are hard to be bought, 
borrowed or spirited from somebody else’s shelf. 

(Continued ‘on Page 9) , 
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By BEN LEVINE 
BILL }RAVERS made his television debut in 
the middle of October, but the glow of the per- 
formance should warm memories through the rest 


_. @f autumn and even through winter. 


Film fans will remember Mr. Travers as the 
handsome hammer-thrower of “Wee Geordie,” who 
lilted through his joyeus role of a Scottish laddie 
as if he were born in kilts. 

Great was our surprise, then 
and greater our admiration when 
we saw him, in Kraft Television 
Theatre's “A Cook for Mr. Gen- 
eral,” transformed into -as con- 
vincing a Greek as he had form- 
erly been a Scot. 


Boris Karloff: The Miscast 


combined the qualities of Christ and Hercules, was 
so different from the gay Scot of “Wee Geordie” 
that only the sprightliest imagination could have 
picked the same man for both roles. 


* : 

DIRECTORS who break the shackles of type 
casting are a boon to the theatre. Take the case 
of Boris Karloff. Mr. Karloff has in the past few 
years amazed his fans by his success as a kindly old 
gentleman. In fact, when I saw “The Mummy” on 
a late show, I realized that Mr. Karloff was always 
miscast as a monster, and it was only his ogy acting 
that put him over. My sympathy was with the horrible 
mummy, for Mr. Karloff's 
through. 


But type casting has its merits, too, and this 


essential good nature’ 


— 


Monster 


THE PLAY itself, by Steven Gethers, followed 
the pattern of “No Time for Sergeants,” in which 
innocence, in the form of a rural Gargantua, tramples 
on Army bureaucracy. But this time, instead of a 
Carolina hillbilly, the hero is a god who emigrated 
from the hills of Greece and in’ broken English 
teaches an American general the meaning of that an- 
cient Greek word, democracy. 

The sto ral transfigured 


democracy at present is through 


Misia oH 


si 
acide 


A Day wit 


Sep 
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This frail aged peddler ona 


street corner huddles in his coat beside his wares, 
ite the warm October sunlight and cheery 
on the face over his shoulder. It is that of 
Henry Del Rosso, one of Miss Flynn’s opponents. 
Note, above the Del Rosso poster slapped on 
the aging brick wall, the advice to “keep up your 
home.” Thats’ the only kind of action that the 
City Councilmen who represent the landlords 
want: action by. tenants to wield their own paint- 
brushes, get out their own plaster and tools, board 


By PEGGY DENNIS 


$f ad ui LE SEM MEE RO 
Lower East Side up their 
for their own paint. 

Miss Flynn stands for new low-cost housing 


—~qnne ee ee ee 


LONG 


| 


hi ge hy 
eh. 


: "fe 
> 
> 


subsidized by 


~~ e 


last winter, symptoms of cancer | 


flared up again and began to spread | 


ments. but she is NOT for a program of clearing 
out tenants jn the name of clearing slums, and she 
is NOT for a tenant-do-it-yourself cleanup program 
which lets landlords go scot-free while they collect 
rentals for violations-crowded tenements. 

Now Miss Flynn speaks once a week at street 
corner meetings. 


LIVE LIFE! 
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city, state and federal govern- 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn makes a return visit to old Rutgers 
Square, now Strauss Square, near East Broadway, where she made 
her first street corner speech in 1906, Miss Flynn is running for City 
Council member from the 24th District, where she has resided for 
15 years. 


gay ribbon in her hair, and asked 
to see the draft of a pamphlet on 


dhs eudhs exsindak hottie on Wea.| S0001Y rapidly. As she grew no-|amnesty for the Smith Act pris-|— 


iticeably weaker she only became) oners being prepared at the time, ' 


nesday, October 16. At her moth- 


ers request there was no tradi- 
tional funeral. But in a unique 
and tensely personalized last trib- 
ute ten of us sat silently in a pri- 
vate room of the funeral chapel 
at noon the day after Marion died. 
There were John and Jessica—the 
brother and sister-in-law Marion 
loved and admired so proudly. 
And there were eight close friends 
who had known Marion for so 
many years and were drawn. to- 
gether particularly now because we 
had’ shared so intimately in Mari- 
on’s last months of life. 

Against a background of muted 
music, each sat with his owe 
thoughts of Marion. As for myself, 
my mind and my heart jumped 
from memory to memory.) ~ 

One does not really feel the 
need to say farewell to Marion. 
For she is—it is hard to use the 
past tense—a forceful, warm and 
remarkable person, and there iso 
desire to let go of her. Rather, 
one embraces unto oneself the 
rich vibrant experience of having 
known her, of having worked with 
her,.of having been one of her 
many friends, 

+. , 

AT HER hospital bed 
she died, stood a tape recorder 
machine. Marion had started to 


write a book back in 1952, short-! scribe each chapter she would dic- 
ly after drastic surgery stayed, | tate. 


temporarily, the scourge of cancer. 


It was to be a popular and keen! er used. 


impatient with herself. And she!She didn’t care for it and within 
went into the hospital early in!a few days wrote a new draft; 
September with the high hope that! which was published and widely | 


; 
: 


side, when typewriter—her long trusted tool-| 


| 


; 


hospital - rest would give her the 
strength she needed to complete) 
her autobiography. 


With her went the tape recorder | 
the | 
««, |When the Smith Act roundups were 


for she could no } 


a disease. Say it out loud and let’s| 


MARION BACHRACH 
| 


in-trade. With her, too,. went my | 
promise to work with her to tran-| 


But the tape recorder was nev-| 
Marion rapidly became 


analysis of the Roosevelt New Deal too weak to even hold the tiny 


Era she knew so well: i, e., the 


renewed need of unity of all pop-| 


mike, and she kept chastizing her- | 
self because her mind was “too' 


used throughout the country | 
. =e 

WHEN SHE WON severance 
from the second New York Smith 
Act trial during the early months 
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taking place in numerous cities, | 
she told me: “Tell Gene (then in| 


Atlanta prison) it took cancer to! 
do it, but even this severance is’ 
a victory—~a dent in the govern-' 
ment’s conspiracy.” 

In 1955 the government re-indict- 
ed her with the third New York 
Smith Act group. Friends were’ 
somewhat embarrassed as to how! 
to mount a mass campaign to win) - | 
a second severance for her based’ . tp Rata Loa ae 
upon the fact of cancer. Marion! Candidate Elizabeth Gurley Flynn surveys this vacant lot on 
in her usual direct manner, show-| Willett St. near Stanton St., a “playground” after school hours for 
ed them the way with her words:! Puerto Rican and other children who use old. boxes, tin cans and 


Cancer is not a nasty word, it is) other bits of refuse as playthings. One of Miss Flynn's plans calls 
expose the viciousness of a gov- for more playgrounds and recreation centers. Another would replace 
ement that would try again and| d schools in Lower East Side. A third would maintain supervised 
to plate me in prison.” | schoolgrounds and buildings for after-school program—but not at.cost 

She \was ordered to trial, none-| of teachers, for whom she demands condition and pay increases their 
theless. But, after many weeks of yoione are trying to get 
being subject to severe physical or-} ——————_——— a - 
deal by the need to sit in the! Jast years as she became more and;what was being done on mass is- 
courtroom day after day, she won' more limited in her mobility, she!sues and struggles. And as we sat 
a directed acquital for lack of evi-| caw many people, knew what they 'on her porch up in her beloved 
dence — her—a forerunner of | were thinking and experiencing. Maine, and conversed leisurely, 
similar findings by higher courts) . while looking out upon the sea and 
in the California, Confiecticut and) MARION was a sensitive person, | the islands she loved so much and 
Pittsburgh Smith Act decisions this: .  |had captured again and again in 
past year. | closely attuned to human rélation-| 51 and water colors, Marion spoke 
ing |ships, in little things as well as big.| of her confidence in the future. But 
FROM HER college days in| Throughout the years when she'she spoke, too, of her Sears of the 
Washington, from her newspaper! ame to our home, Marion always| extremists who were obstructing 


—— es — — 


a —s — 


ular forces, an end to witchhunt-| lazy” to work. A week before she days in the midwest and her holi-| q.05teq her first hour or more the party's work and -progress. 
| on 


ing and all remnants of McCar-| died, she glanced at the machine/ days in the backwoods of Vermont 
thyism, a reversal of anti - Soviet! at her bedside and said to me: “It}and Maine, and from her many) 1... 


brink-of-war foreign 


licies. Mar-|stands there as a reproach to all years in the Communist Party— 


ion worked methodically, if slow-'I am leaving undone.” 
* 


~ ly, on her book. Her post-surgery 
years were circumscribed by “good 
days’ and “bad. days” and rigid 


' 


FROM THE VERY beginning | 
when. cancer struck suddenely in| always open house for relaxed a 


json to our youngster. She played| 


ers and games with him, and | AT A big birthday party in the 
as he grew older it ‘became chess! midst of the campaign in 1955 to 
mired and. loved Marion Her | and scrabble, and good talk. But) win a Smith Act trial severance for 


that time was all his; and only after ' 
Greenwich Village apartment WAS | thot did oie become Se duit nonie| He second time, Marion closed a 
ipany.” In 1950 when Gene ‘went|¥ery warm and touching birthday 


' 


all kinds of people knew and ad-| 


‘speech with the words: “To hell 


1952 and until her death in 1957,| good conversation, often spiced 
Marion fought defeat. She refused! with those scrumptious meals she 
the life and outlook of the semi-| whipped up out of seemingly noth- 


routines required by her physical, to jail for the- first .time,.._Marion 


condition. 


‘came over every day~for. a: couple} with cancer! To hell with the Smith 


F : 


HER manuscript was practical- 
ly completed when the serious in- 
ner party crisis developed in 1956. 
Marion put aside her original writ- 
ing and began to re-write her book 

a bold and frank and very per- 

re-appraisal of “4 a 
ter and a. Communist 
the party she lo 


» 
: > 


invalid. Only a few hours before 
she sank into a coma and died, 
when I remarked that it was soon 
time for her mother’s daily visit, | 
Marion weakly asked for hipstick | 
because “I must look terrible, and 
mother will worry.” | : 
In 1952' just a few weeks after 
the drastic surgery which would. 
have left most patients undérstand~ 
*it deep trauma and fear of 


t may lay ahead, Marion put a 


‘ing at all. People were at ease 


with Marion. : 
She was a: good listener and a 
terse, discerning commentator. 
She had opinions and voiced them 
frankly.. But she sought to under- 


‘stand. and learn from the other 


She scorned the cliche. She em- 


of months. But she came, not at|Act! Long live life!” 
her own convenience, but befween| As we sat in the funeral chapel 
four and seven .o clock. regularly! last October 17, I saw’ Marion sit- 
because, as she said; “These must me there with us—as real as you 
be the lonely hours for yourrg Gene, me. As real, too, as the: Walt 
when his father uséd to Come home|Whitman poem which her mother . 
for dinner.” a at ig 
Like everyone else, Marion was|moment. Andsas real as the chil- 
deeply shaken by the crisis: which}dren’s laughter. outside: my. apart- 
hit in the last year and|ment window as { sit and write this, 
a half. Last Au al I hear Marion, with a lilt in her 
ready »yery and : : iy A »saym gto: all. of. use “Lon 
she eagerly asked questions as to’live Lifel 


_s Tees 12... 


~_ 


had requested to be read at that 
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~The Lunacy of 


Dulles Brinkmanship 


By JAMES S. ALLEN 


MAKING its rounds of the world 
in outer space, Sputnik has served 
to place the major questions of 
world politics in sharp focus. All 
thrill to the new vistas for science 
opened by this pioneering conquest 
of outer space. We will know more 
about it when scientists digest and 
assess the findings of the first Sput- 
nik, and as other experiments fol- 
low. In the meantime, most peo- 
ple feel that Sputnik hums a song 
of peace—and invites all nations to 
take up the refrain. 


‘Everyone speaks of the “psycho- 
logical” success of Sputnik. At the 
UN Assembly now in session - 
ple also spoke of the ote pel 
cal” success of Gramyko. They at- 
tributed this success to his emphasis 
upon a “crash program” on dis- 
armament and peace as contrasted 


/ to Dulles’ emphasis upon a “crash 
' program” for nuclear arms. 


What really is at the heart of 
these kind of victories in mass 
psychology? Is it only a matter of 
clever propaganda, or is it some- 
thing Ba Kos te substantial? 

* 


FOR those who have always be- 
lieved in the limitless potentials of 
socialism for the entire range of 
human endeavor, the latest Soviet 
scientific success is a striking con- 
firmation of their outlook nae con- 
fidence. It can truthfully be said 
that if the Soviet Union is first in 
outer space, basically it is because 
it was first on terrestrial space to 
pioneer socialism successfully. 

_ For this is the fundamental thing 
in explaining how a country, in so 
short a time, was able to build 
up. its own efforts the complex tech- 
nology, as well as the-skills and 
mass education to sustain it, which 
must of necessity underlie prac- 
tical successes ir the application of 
advanced science. 

But Sputnik symbolizes as well 
what ought to be the crash of an 
ilusion—an illusiomwhich has done 
our country incalculable harm. And 
this is still another aspect of the 

7 aoe pepieaed success of Sput- 
nik. | 

Scientists who are sick and tired 
of McCarthyite captivity and Dulles 
stupidity do not hesitate to hail the 
great - achievemen 


sel * ® 


ts of the Soviet 


that it could do so only by starving 
the ple. ) 

The idea.that the Soviet Union is 
politically backward and its people 
docile captives is just as dangerous 
an illusion as the idea, how again 
given a fatal blow, that the USSR 
is industrially, technically and 
scientifically inferior to us. 

* 


“DICTATORSHIP” in the above 
sense is merely a dirty name used 
by “free enterprisers’ to describe 
socialist planning. They did not 
hesitate to apply it to the Roose- 
velt New Deal, and they used it 
indiscriminately against any pro- 
gressive government which attempts 
to use the resources of the nation 
for the good of the people. 


_ The secret of Sputnik is not to 
be found in any inherent superior- 
ity of science int a socialist country. 
The truths of science can be uni- 
versally attained. The answer is to 
be found in the superior organiza- 
tion of science under socialism, as 
part of over-all social planning, 
which serves the needs of the peo- 
ple and is: in turn enthusiastically 
supported by the people. That is 
why the Soviet Union, which has 
only half our production per capita 
and far less available resources, is 
able to attain the very heights of 
science. 


As to alleged “starvation,” even 
the New York Herald-Tribune (Oct. 
18) had to sound what it termed 
a “disturbing note” when it report- 
ed: “The Russian satellite was 
launched at a time when Russia 
was also raising wages, producing 
more consumer goods and increas- 
ing the share of the national in- 
come going to farmers.” 

So, as we see, the Soviet “psy- 
chological” victory is based on very 
substantial successes in the sphere 
of social progress. More correctly 
said, it is an ideological victory, 
and very dramatic at that. 

* 


IF WE lived in a world of com- 
petitive, peaceful co-existence in 
which all the war gods had been 


securely harnessed, this would be 


an occasion for undiluted joy, and 
our own scientists would be spurred 
on to “overtake and surpass” the 
Soviet scientists to the Moon, Mars 
or* Venus, -without causing undue 
concern or alarm. But science can 


work for peace or for war. We still 


live. in a perilous 


By LESTER RODNEY 

IT WAS to be expected that 
the ultra-reactionary Soviet bait- 
ers would attack Eleanor Roos- 
evelt for being so “un-American” 
as to report what she saw in 
the Soviet Union, and Fulton 
Lewis Jr. of the Hearst press 
has led the pack. 

Mrs. Roosevelt's “naivete,” 
this foe of co-existence writes, 
makes her “dangerous, particu- 
larly because of the prestige of 
her name . . «She made no at- 
tempt to contact American press 
representatives in Moscow, who 
could have given her a true pic- 


Pe ns 
s en et f 


MRS. 


ROOSEVELT 


A 


war 
.of which can be - 


An Op 


Michael Todd, producer .of 
“Eighty Days Around the 
World,” was imvited by Soviet 
playwright, Yuri Krotkov, to do 
a movie tdgether. Krotkov, be- 
low, in his letter to Todd, out- 
lines the suggested theme: Rus- 
sian-American relations at the 
time of the American Civil War. 


Todd replied that he favored 
the idea “in principle”’—but that 
his production schedule was de- 
termined for months ahead. He 
said he favored anything that 


aided international cooperation. 
oe ° © 


Dear Michael Todd: 
Last year you came to Moscow 


and talked with officials of the 
USSR Ministry of Culture about 
jointly producing pictures with 
your motion picture company. Un- 
fortunately, as far as I ‘know, these 
talks were not successful. 

I don’t know who is to blame. 
But that is not the main thing. No 
big venture ever started without 
difficulties and even some disap- 
pointments. | 

Well, however that may be, I 
think that now, right now, is the 
time to extend cultural ties between 
our countries in every way we Can, 
I think that now, right now, the 
initiative of both public and state 
organizations and also private per- 
sons should crystallize these ties 
and give them constructive em- 
bodiement. The wider the world, 
the more interesting life is. I hope 
you agree, sir. 

I think we should look for points 
of contact that would enable us to 
learn more about each other, that 
would foster feelings of friendship 
between our peoples. 

So I have decided to write to you 
through our writers’ paper, offering 
a concrete suggestion. The idea is 
to make a historical picture to- 
gether. 

FOR more than five years now, 
apart from other work, I have been 
collecting material about Russian- 
American relations at the time of 
the American Civil War. As you 


may know, at that time the Russian. 
czar, Alexander II, supported the 


Lincoln Administration. He did not 
share the aggressive sentiment of 
Lord Palmerston and Napoleon III 
with respect to the north. 

Though he did not recognize the 
Southern Confederacy as a bellig- 
erent and tried in every way to 
make peace between the North and 
the South, whereby he undoubtedly 
undermined the position of the 
North, nevertheless this stand of the 
ezarist government was of no small 
importance and at a time of com- 

licated international- affairs did 

elp Lincoln to avoid a war with 
Britain and France that would have 
been disastrous for the North. Of 
course, this position of Alexander 
II was prompted by a selfish de- 
sire to retain an advantageous bal- 
ance of power and go on counter- 
posing a powerful U. S. A. to a 


power-hungry Britain. 
You will of 


world, a large pe : commanded by 
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True, the real motive. for that was 
likely Anglo-Russian war over Po- 
Jand and Alexander II's marine in 
the Pacific. However, the poor 
of the U. S. A. correctly looked 
upon the arrival.of these squadrons 
as evidence of the friendly feelings 
of the Russians. 


N BE FRIENE 


ture.” 

But instead of asking others 
for their politically-biased opin- 
ions, the inquisitive widow of 
the late FDR had the temerity 
to look for herself! And while 
she found many things she didn’t 
like or agree with, she also said 
such impermissible. (to Fulton 
Lewis Jr.) things as these: 

In spite of the enormous war 
damage, “in the last five years 
enormous physical gains have 
been made in the daily lives 
of the Russian people.” 

On the cultural front: “there 
is a hunger among men and wo- 
men alike for education in the 


to Michael 


with the Americans. It is interest- 
ing to note that Baron Eduard 
Steckle, Russia's Minister’ to the 
U. S. A., personally asked Secretary 
of State Seward to locate the de- 
serters and return them. I would 
also like to mention the fact that 
the commander of the Illinois vol- 
unteer regiment was a Russian. of- 
ficer, Turchaninov. 


Is not this fact a fitting reply to 
the daring of the 300 Kentuckians 
who volunteered during the Cri- 
mean campaign to go to Russia to 
fight on its side? 

* 


AT THE end of 1863 it was 
rumored that Confederate cruisers, 
the formidable Alabama and Sum- 
ter were preparing to attack San 
Francisco, The local resident ask- 
ed Rear Admiral Popov, whose 
squardron lay at anchor in the har- 
bor, to protect them. Without even 
consulting Petersburg—Popov was 
a sailor of a resolute stamp who 
was always in conflict with the 
czarist government—he ordered his 
officers and seamen to take their 


fighting stations and attack the en- 


emy. The Alabama and Sumter did 
not turn up. The rumor proved to 
be false. But Popov was put on the 
carpet by Petersburg. However, 
San Franciscans recalled the Rus- 
sian rear admiral and his squad- 
ron with deep affection. 


I would also like to note that pro- 
gressive Russian intellectuals were 
also on Lincoln’s side. Particularly 
energetic was the great Russian 
democrat. atid’ writer N. Cherny- 
shevsky, whose articles in the maga- 
zine “Sovremennik” did everything 
to encourage the American people's 
movement against slavery. While 
under arrest in the Peter and Paul 
Fortress, and later in exile, Cher- 
nyshevsky continued to take great 
interest in the developments in 
America; and I have no doubt that 
he was greatly grieved to hear o 
Lincoln's assassination on April 14, 


1865. 


Perhaps you also know that on 
the eve of the great battle of Gettys 
burg, the same Gettysburg of Ab 
raham Lincoln’s famous address 
somewhat later, marching songs 
like “John Brown’s Body,” the 
“Marseillaise” and “Dubinushka 
were heard everywhere. 

The material on Russo-America 
relations of the time of the Civi 
War in the U. S. A. is vast and fas 
cinating. I have read thousands o 
ages in Russian and many in Eng 
h, and probably there is still jus 
as much left to read. ? 

* 

SO, DEAR SIR, before going 
further, I should like to put before 
you the idea of doing a historica 
movie together. Originally I hac 
thought of writing a play, but ther 
deci that the movie could sh 
the events of those years on a fi 
wider scale. My suggestion is te 
make'a film in which the heroe 


pS! 


Soviet Union, and in the sub- 
* way, on the trains, everywhere, 
young and old read as though 
their lives depended on master- 
ing what is on the pages of the 
book they réad. | 
Lewis also complains that in 
her series of articles, Mrs. Roos- 
evelt also “tells of the great ad- 
vances the Soviets have made 
in medical science... ~ 
That’s a great reporter, Fulton 
Lewis Jr. He sits in a Washing- 
ton office with his fat newspap- 
er, TV and radio contracts, and 
attacks the facts brought back 
from another country by someone 


who WAS THERE! 


ston, Napoleon III, Generals Grant 
and Lee, Rear Admiral Popov, 
probably Lincoln’s’ wife, Mary 
Todd, Chernyshevsky and many 
others. It would not be a picture 
about the Civil War in the U. S. A., 
since it would be absurd for Rus- 
sians to suggest that you make 
such a picture. It would be a pic- 
ture about the friendship between 
the ordinary, simple folk of Russia 
and America. 

I must note, sir, that I already 
have an idea for a future script 
which, of course, could be used as 
a starting point for branching off 
in one direction or another. But I 
should like to tell you about that 
later. Perhaps it would be expedi- 
ent to have a co-author for the 
script from your side. And, without 
question, we need to do a thorough 
va in picking out material that we 

ave both in the USSR and the 
U. S. A. ‘But these, too, are sec- 
ondary matters. The main point 
now is to decide the whole thing 
in principle. Therefore I ask you 
first: How do you like my idea, 
sir? 

_ I have discussed the matter with 
some officials of the USSR Ministry 
of Culture, and they are in favor 
of the idea. 1 also asked the advice 
of American correspondents Jack 
Raymond and Bill Jorden, who also 
encouraged me. 

A few years ago I wrote a pla 
about modern America in which 
the prototype of the hero, John 


Robertson, was Paul Robeson. The* 


lay ran in Moscow for three years. 
t is not for me, of course,’ to judge 
its merits and faults. I am mention- 
ing it because I want to tell you 
that the study of American life 
has been a hobby of mine, as a 
writer and a dramatist, for a long 
time now. It is not by chance that 
I have come to the above-mention- 
ed topic. 
So now it’s up to you, Michael 
Todd! 
YURI KROTKOV, 
Playwright. 

Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
Oct. 3, 1957. 
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Nov. 7, 1917 Saw 
The Dawn of a 
~ New World When the 
Peoples of Czarist 
Russia Formed 
The First Workers 
And Farmers 


Republic 


What Happened to the World Since 1917 


By ALEXANDER BITTELMAN 


ONLY FORTY YEARS have 
passed since the great October 
Socialist Revolution. In man’s 
long history this is no more. than 
a brief account. Yet in this’ short 
span of time a socialist world sys- 
tem has: come into being, seeking 
to coexist and compete peacefully 
with the capitalist world system. 

This historical social transforma- 
tion contains bright promise for 
the material and spiritual advance 
of mankind. 

Since Nov. 7, 1917. we: have 
been living in the epoch of: social 
and national: liberation. In- one 
country after another, now em- 
bracing one-third of mankind; so- 
cialism has supplanted capitalism. 
In -one nation after another, in 
Asia and Africa, in the Far East 
and ‘Middle East, the peoples are 
throwing off the yoke of colonial 
oppression and are proudiy advanc- 
ing toward free and independent 
nationhood. And in_the lands of 
capitalism, still including large 
parts of the world, the working 
class and the labor movement 
have grown in strength and in- 
fluence. .They are becoming lead- 
ing factors in the life and progress 
of their nations. 

* 

THE NATURE of the present 
epoch is such that the forces of 
peace; socialism, labor, democracy 
and national {¢:dependence are 
bound to grow while the forces of 
monopoly capital, aggression, im- 
perialism pam reaction are bound 
to decline. It is historically inevi- 
table for the capitalist world sys- 
tem to contract and for the social- 
ist world system to expand. 

It is on the basis of these his- 
toric processes that American labor 
and its allies have been able to 
come to their. present strength and 

rowing influence in the affairs of 
the nation. American trade union- 
ists and their allies among the Ne- 
gro people, the farmers and middle 
classes will do well to ponder the 
truth that the growth and expan- 
sion of their own influence in the 
social and political life of the 
United States have been insepar- 
able from the growth and expan- 
sion of the socialist world system 
and of the national liberation 
movements. 

The gratitude of mankind = 

P 


his disciples, they have carried 
through aeditale the first so- 
cialist revolution in history, com- 
pleted the building of the first so- 
cialist system, created the first 
socialist nation. 

Joined in later years by the 
People’s Republic of China and by 
many countries in eastern and cen- 
tral Europe, the Soviet Union has 
emerged as the leading socialist 
nation in a world system of social- 
ism. A new period in the history 
of the world is now being born. 
It is the period of peaceful co- 
existence and competition in which 
unprecedented opportunities will 
arise for all peoples to live peace- 
fully and to kane rapidly on 
the road of social progress, in their 
own way and by their own free 
determination. 

For the American people these 
opportunities are even brighter 
than for any other in the capital- 
ist world. What is needed is for 
labor and its allies to steer a con- 
sistent course of struggle for peace, 
for peoples’ welfare and anti- 
monopoly positions at home and 
non-imperialism and non-aggression 
abroad, 

te A 

THE SOVIET UNION has 
demonstrated in practice what was 
proven in theory by Marx and 
Lenin—that peoples and nations 
can get along very well without 
capitalist monopolies and capital- 
ism. It has demonstrated that 
peoples can advance their material 
and cultural progress much faster 
under socialism than under capital- 
ism. : 

No. wonder the new nations 
and industrially underdeveloped 
countries are studying so intently 
the experiences of the socialist 
countries. No wonder many of 
these nations are seeking roads of 
industrializatian which will enable 
them to bypass the capitalist stage 
of development. 

The heritage left by the capi- 
talist system in Russia was a coun- 
try of relative industrial backward- 
ness, widespread poverty, periodic 
famines, mass illiterarcy and dis- 
ease. | 
Now, only forty years later, the 


are steadily rising, materially and 
culturally. 
* 

THE SOVIET UNION has un- 
dertaken to catch up with and 
then surpass the United States in 
per capita production of agricul- 
tural and industrial commodities. 
Judging by its past accomplish- 
ments the Soviet Union is well on 
its way to attaining this objective 
too. 

In the quarter of a century: from 
1930 to 1956 the volume of in- 


dustrial output in the Soviet Union 


increased twenty times. In the 
United States it has only slightly 
doubled. 


The Soviet economy suffered in- 
calculable damage in World War 
II while the economy of the United 
States was able to develop peace- 
fully and better than normally. 

Soon after the end of the war, 
the Soviet Union was producing 
23,000,000 metric tons of steel to 
76,000,000 in the United States. 
In 1956, Soviet production was 
48,000,000, an increase of more 


than 100 percent while American 
production was 10],000,000, an in- 
crease of 33 percent. 

In 1948 Soviet coal production 
was a third of this country’s. Jn 
1956 it was 60 percent of Ameri- 
can production. 

The rate of growth of the Soviet 
economy since 1945 has~ been 
about 10 percent per year while 
that of the United States has been 
about 4 percent. | 

* 


ENEMIES of socialism like to 
speak of the price paid by the 
Soviet people for these achieve- 
ments in the economy. But what 
about the price paid by the world’s 
— for capitalism — from _ its 

irth, in the cours®-of its rise and 
decline, in the process of its dis- 
appearance as a world system? 
Compared with the suffering im- 
posed upon the peoples by capi- 
talism, the price of building so- 
cialism would appear small Doliadt 

From the beginning of the pres- 
ent epoch the capitalist world sys- 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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When Americans Learned the Truth 


By ALEXANDER 
TRACHTENBERG 

THE ESTABLISHMENT: of a 
socialist government in Russia—the, 
world’s first—-evoked not only sym-) 
pathy among the working masses in| 


this country, as well as throughout) 


the rest of the world. Many of them | 
saw in this victory the harbinger| 
of a new era in the history of hu- 
man society. 

Unfortunately the capitalist press 
stopped looking to Russia as the 
source of its news. It established 
factories for newsmongering about 


‘sion, and he refused to cooperate 


with them. 

Similarly the American troops 
sent to the North of Russia soon 
became disaffected. The parents éf 
the soldiers sent there were vigor- 
ously protesting at home and the 
troops were soon recalled, 

* 


HUNDREDS of meetings held 
throughout 1918 led to a confer- 
ence early in 1919 to form a na- 
tional organization known as the 
American Labor Alliance for Trade 
Relations with Russia. It was head- 
ed by Timothy Healy, president 
of the International Union of Fire- 


Russia in bordering countries, with 
the center at Riga. 
Superhuman efforts had to be 
employed to secure true informa- 
tion and make it available to the 
American people. Reports made by 
Raymond Robbins, head of the Red 
Cross mission, on his return from 
Russia; stories b 


Albert Rhys Williams, John Reed 


and Robert. Minor who managed | 


to send information by devious 
routes; news that could be secured 


through European working-class | 


newspapers, which could more 
easily obtain direct reports from 
Russia—helped to create a body of 
authentic information which was 
an antidote to the vicious prop- 
aganda organized against the So- 
viet government and the people. 
As more authentic information 
became available, previously skep- 
tical and neutral elements grew 
more willing to give the Russian 
people and their government an op- 
portunity to carry out their pro-| 
gram for the rehabilitation of the 
country, which had suffered from 
the devastations of the imperialist’ 
war and the economic collapse dur- 
ing the Kerensky regime. 
* 

IN 1918, the German armies) 
marched into Russia, followed by’ 
the various Allied powers (includ- 
ing ours) in the attempt to over-| 
throw the young Soviet govern-} 
ment. Capitalist and land-owning' 
countér-revolutionary forces within, 
the country organized their armies | 
with the aid of the imperialist 
powers. 

The American masses clearly' 
realized that the Soviet government 
was being fought by all these forces 
because it was helping the Russian | 
people to organize a society where 
there would be no capitalists and | 
landowners but a society free from’ 
exploitation and oppression. 


The whole American labor move- | tt cae 
ment. was stirred by events in Rus- ee gute aaa aaa 


Sia. 


groups, held meetings, discussions, 
debates, on the meaning of the So- 
cialist Revolution in Russia. They 
protested the intervention and the 
blockade established by the Allied 


imperialist powers, and against the @ — 


Cerman invasion of Russia. 


The dispatch of an Ameriean SS ee Ss 
military expedition to Siberia to See > 


collaborate with the French and 


_ Japanese: missions there, the send- We 
ing of troops to Archangel to assist #7 


the British intervention, brought 


forth great prétests among the Bhs 


workers and liberals in this coun- 
try. . 
aeaees | 

ON THE FIRST anniversary of 
he October Revolution, Eugene V.| 
Debs, awaiting disposition by the| 
Supreme Court of his convicton for 
opposing the imperialist war, 
wrote: | } 

“On this anniversary day we 
pledge you brave and unflinching 
comrades of the Soviet Republic 
not only to protest against our. gov- 
ernment meddling with your affairs 
and interfering. with. your plans, 
but to summon to your aid all the 
progressive forces of our proletariat 
and render you freely all assistance 
in your power.” ) 


:men and Oilers,:and included such 


journalists like } 


‘president of the International Ass'n 


Hosts of werking and middle- Sieiummeiiis 
class people began to ss into kee 


| 


i 


ba 


HILLMAN 


eral protests against American in- 
tervention in Soviet Russia, but in 
such acts as the strike of Seattle 
longshoremen against the loading| 
of ships with ammunition for the 
counter-revolutionary Admiral Kol-. 
chak in Siberia. 

Similar acts occurred in other, 
ports, when the U. S. was sending: 


tionary armies. 


largest portion of the militant mem-’ 


nist Party. But the militant ele-| 
ments represented by Debs and his 


DURING THIS PERIOD the | 


bership had withdrawn from the); . 
Socialist Party to form the Commu-| 


Socialist Party, expressed warmest 
sympathy for Soviet Russia and par-| 
ticipated together with the Commu- 
nists in various activities on behalf 
of the Soviet people. 


class candidate in the fall of 1920. 
Debs, drawing nearly a_ million 
votes issued a statement on the 
third anniversary of the Russian 


supplies to Russian counter-revolu- x . 


ar ald, ai 


SE NAIOP SLES SE 
gn 


Por ven ee ae 
as 


followers, who still remained in the wl 


From Atlanta, serving a ten-year : oe 
sentence, the 68-year-old and sick}; =. © 
Eugene V. Debs conducted his fifth); = = 
presidential campaign as a working-|°* niin iil 
Russian Girls Get Scientific Training in Moscow _Medieal School 


Revolution, which coincided with 
the elections in the U.S., which ex- 
pressed the feelings of the entire 


progressive labor movement: 

“The emancipation of Russia and 
the establishment of the Workers 
Republic is an inspiration to the 
workers of the world. I am -sure 


labor leaders as William Johnston, | 


of Machinists; Sidney Hillman, 
president of the Amalgamatec 
Clothing Workers; president Benj- 
amin Schlessinger of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, and other leading figures 
who acted as vice presidents, with 
this writer as secretary. Healy. had) 
just returned from attending the 
British Trade Union Congress as a 
fraternal delegate from the AFL, 
where he heard an authoritative re- 
port on the situation in Soviet Rus- 
sia made by a British trade-union 
delegation to that country. 
. * 

ALTHOUGH generally consid- 
ered a conservative union leader, 
he became a staunch fighter against 
all traducers of Soviet Russia and 

emanded a square deal for the 
workers’ and peasants’ government. 


4.. |recount similar historic develop- 
mee: iments among the nation’s farm-’ 

mua |ers, engineers, scientists like the 
wm jgreat American electrical engineer, 


JOSEPH E. DAVEES 


capitalism will develop the geniuses 


were |country where clothing was still; 

= |being manufactured on a_ small 
=o |scale, handicraft fashion. The full 
[ee |amount of the Amalgamated invest-| 
i. j|ment was later gratefully paid back, 
& by the Soviet clothing industry. 


jyeloped betweén our two lands.] 


that the same spirit that conquered 


that will conquer the devastating 
diseases you inherited from capital-. 
ism in Russia and combat the pres-| 
ent mad methods of alien capitalist’ 
governments who seek to destroy | 
the newly emancipated people of 
Soviet Russia.” 
¥ . 

SIGNAL ASSISTANCE to the 
Russian workers was organized 
by the - Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, which formed a special] 
company known «as the -Russian- 
American Industrial Corporation. 
Through a campaign inaugurated 
after the return of President Hill- 
man from Soviet Russia, the ACW | 
collected among its members and 
others, through the sale of stock, 
$167,000, which it invested in tools 
and machinery to help establish 
some experimental clothing fac- 
tories. They brought American 
methods of mass production to a/ 


[In a later article the writer will 


Charles Steinmetz . who offered 
Lenin his assistance, the coopera-| 
tion in Arctic exploration between 
Soviet. and American scientists, the! 


writers, like Lincoln Steffens and 


the cultural interchange which de- 


rs ea 


This committee carried an ener- 


getic campaign especially among} 


trade unions. Resolutions support- 
ing the program of the American 
Labor Alliance for Recognition and 
Trade Relations came from thou- 
sands of local unidns and state 
Federations of Labot,-as well as 
international unions. Thousands of 
endorsements were received by the 
National Committee from local 
trade unions who saw, besides, that 
opening of trade relations with So- 
viet Russia would provide work for 
the unemployed who were then 
increasing in numbers. . 


Let Us Know 


The entire world is watching 
the giant commemoration in the 
Soviet Union—and elsewhere—of 
its 40th anniversary. In this issue 
we have dealt with a few major 
aspects of anniversary: in the 
forthcoming edition, and in is- 
sues of the Daily Worker there 
will be more. Included among 
them are articles by our Art 
Shields, who vividly describes 
re impact of the Revolution on 

m 


WORLD OF LABOR 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE SOVIET socialist power 
marks its 40th year; its trade uni- 
ons. have grown from a handful 
to 50,000,000 members today— 
thrice the membership of U. S. 
unions—but George Meany stub- 
bornly refuses to lift the iron 
curtain which the old AFL bur- 
eaucracy built to black out a 
view of the land of socialism. 

The expanse of the view Mr. 
Meany seeks to shield from the 
eye of the American worker has 
broadened considerably since the 
days when Sam Gompers rang 
down the curtain, and through 
another quarter century under 
Bill Green. 

More than a third of the earth's 
people are citizens of countries 
with socialist regimes. But Mr. 
George Meany, the first labor 
official to be named a member 
of the U.S. delegation to the 
UN, gives his major time in that 
capacity to fighting proposals 
for closer cultural, scientific and 
other relations between coun- 
tries, including those of the east 
and west. 

Heaven forbid that American 
trade unionists should exchange 
delegations with unionists of the 


USSR. 
* 


MR. MEANY’S efforts, as 
those of his predecessors in the 
post he holds, look a little ridic- 
ulous against the background of 
life. 

They fought against recogni- 
tion gf the Soviet Union .and to 
this Fo Meany says recognition 
was a mistake. But their position 
is much like that of a cat that 
refuses to recognize a lion. 

It is noteworthy, that Meany’s 
speeches in the Social, Cultural 
and Humanitarian Committee of 
the UN attacking Soviet trade 
unions, did not even get any no- 
tice-in the press—a press that 
always gives Meany . generous 
attention. 

am 


THE NEWSPAPERS that have 
pictured Meany as head of a 
“racket-infested” labor move- 
ment and are now screaming for 
legislation to “protect” the rank 
and file unionists from the labor 
official, obviously feel embarras- 
sed by Meany’s attacks on the 
USSR’s unions. The impulse ‘is 
strong to say, “Look who is find- 
ing fault with the unions of other 
countries:” 

Nor can American labor afford 
to be boastful in other respects. 


- Take: for example the very front 
page of AFL-CIO News that 


carries the story of Meany at- 
ing the USSR‘s ‘unions in 

It; » word 

of what the Seviet representative 


Meany Tries to Hang» 
A Curtain Over Histor 


Teplied. : 

The two-line streamer across — 
the top says “Knowland Leads 
New GOP Drive for Anti-Union 
Laws.” Next is a story of the 
grave situation developing in_the 
economy with mass layofts, Then 
we have a story that another 
meeting of the AFL-CIO coun- 
cil will be devoted to the one 
question that has occupied its 
time since the start of the year— 
racketeering, A fourth story tells 
of the way the Taft-Hartley Law 
was used to /‘de-certify’ a long- 
established union at the. O'Sul. 
livan Heel Co. plant where the 
workers were on strike for 15 
months. 

« 

THEY. DON’T have anti-la- . 
bor drives in the USSR; trade 
union members are the chief rul- 
ers of the country. They have not 
had fear of layoffs or of tech- 
nological job displacement in 
the USSR for more than thirty 
years. They have no racketeers 
or crooks that measure up to 
the American two-bit variety. 
They have no Dave Becks or 
Jimmie Hoffas at $50,000 a year. 

Union dues scale up to a max- 
imum of one percent of wages, 
a REDUCTION from: the pre- 
vious two percent. Only a tiny 
a of the income is ‘used 
or administrative purposes. The 
vast majority of the officials are 
unpaid. The USSR’s trade union 
statistics tell us that more than 
3,000,000 function as members - 
of auditing committees, secre- 
tary-treasurers and stewards in 
the unions at the’ general and 
shop level. 

The auditing committees are 
elected by secret ballot at mem- 
bership meetings, or regional 


conferences. The bulk of the _ 


union funds go for siich services 
to mémbers as cultural, educa- 
tional, and’ healtli , services, for 
vacations, maintenanee of the 
thousands of Palaces of Culture 
and union clubs, and for physi- 
cal culture. In the 1951-55 per- 
iod some 12 billion rubles, 82 
percent of the income of the 
unions went ae those purposes. 


IT IS’ IRONIC that while 
Meany himself bemoans the fact, 
that membership participation in 
the life of the unions in America 
has declined sharply in recent. 
years and only a tiny percentage 
comes to ings, the R 
as “com- 


Mike Gold 
| (Continued from Page 4) 
liquor store. At the nearest intersection where | 
live, liquor can be bought m seven establishments 
on the four corners. It is typical of the whole 
city. The chological pressure on the avera 
man to is enormous. It is worse than 
cigrette ballyhoo. 

JACK D. was a western labor leader who had 


the characteristics of greatness. He was fearless, 
witty, imaginative. He had led some great strug- 


gles, was a brilliant Marxist, one of the best 
ever had. He could have been a Debs,. Dimi- 
troff—he had their stature, I always believed. 


It 
was terrible to watch the booze gradually destroy 
his honor, his strength. He ended on the Bowery. 
Nobody could help him. 

Another Jawyer friend, an outstanding fighter 
for free speech in Canada, who sacrificed-a brilliant 
career to the cause of social justice, ended the same 
way. Was it because his wife was a cold snob 
who detested him and his friends for the principles 
of equality? Who can tell? He, too, was turned 
by the circle of booze into a pathetic swine. 

* 


THERE'S NO DOUBT a physical cause for alco- 
holism. But there is also and always a deeper 
cause in the social system that produces so much 
tension and chronic unhappiness. 

What other cause fundamentally can there be? 
The flowers of evil must come from an evil soil. 

Booze is taken as a medicine for personal un- 
oe America is the richest country in the 
world, but it seems to me, after living in poverty- 
stricken Europe, that our America feels the least 
secure among the nations. 

Certainly, we are champions in the field of men- 
tal sickness. Psychiatry is a boom industry here, 
as wee as alcoholism. It is part of the profit system 
and will go on until the people decide to establish 
a system that will bring them real, not synthetic, 
daily happiness. 

I have been thinking long over this great paradox 
of American wealth producing so much mental 
breakdowns. Who is ilies in America? I would 
like to hear some opinions on this matter, 


Jesus Colon 


_ (Continued from Page 4) 
I am using the word spirited in order to avoid an- 
other more direct and truthfyl term. 

Yes, there are friends—very good friends—who 
would not hesitate to spirit a book right from under 
your nose in your own home if they think they 
really need it and they cannot get it anywhere else. 
They are good humored and nice about it too. Their 


rationalization goes something like this: “He has 


the book that I need for finishing the work I am 
involved with now. He is not using the book. He 
has so many books that it will take perhaps a year 
or more before he notices it. By that. time I shall 
have finished with it and bring it' and place it 


right where I took it from and nobody will know 
the difference. : ‘ 

But, of course, they never return the book. 

They mean to return it at some future day. But 
one time out of a hundred they do- seldom 
return it, use a book is one of the most diffi- 
cult things to return. | 

SO, WHEN some of my book ravaging friends 
come to visit me, I always take them to the ioe and 
in a natured way | say to them when they 
have their hats and overcoats on: “My, my, but you 
are certainly growing fat these days!” And with 
these words I embrace them as closely as I can. 
They give me a knowing smile as if to say: “I 
fooled you tonight didn’t I?” I return the knowing 
smile. I know that the next time I go to visit them 
they will come to the door and embrace me likewise. 

. Books grow on you. They become part of you. 
Borrowed books intermingle with your own until 
they form a familiar pattern on the walls of your 
room. 

Sometimes I need a book. I know that, at a 
certain period of my life, 1 had that book on - 
shelves. I do not remember who borrowed the boo 
the last time. 

So, in the middle of a group of my booklover 
friends I say, absentmindedlylike, “Gee, I need to 
have a copy of book XYZ. I need it for just a 
few days.” More often than you can imagine, some- 
body comes to the front and tells vou: “I have that 
book. I lend you my copy.” And more often than 
not, the copy that is “lending” turns out to be your 
own copy of the book that was “borrowed” from 
you so es that both you and the borrower had 
forgotten afl about it. 

Books are indeed the most difficult things to 


return. 


Ben Levine 
(Continued from Page 4) 
wives, the multitude, writes Homer, “was stirred 


as a cornfield is stirred by the west wind, and with 
loud clamor rushed back to the ships.” 


A MORE HEROIC symbol is the trait that 


gets Private Agganis into trouble. He has a sensi- 
tive shoulder. If anyone, be he sergeant or general, 
comes from behind and touches him on that spot, 
Private Agganis wheels around and fells him with a 
blow. It seems that Agganis developed this habit 
back in Greece when his family, being in the “revo- 
lutionary movement,” was raided by the cops. The 
touch of a cop’s arresting hand was thereafter a 
spark to Agganis’ explosive spirit. He had, we might 
say, a chip on his shoulder, but it was more 


than that. It was an invisible epaulette in the army. 


of liberty. 

The curtain falls on the Army rehabilitation 
center changed almost into a Salvation Army, as the 
eneral recites the lessons he has learned on the 
- presen principles of progressive prison reform. 

Somewhat dispiriting, however, is the change 
undergone by Private Agganis. In the benignant 
American air he is cured of the one flaw in his 
angelic character. His shoulder is no longer sensi- 


tive to the tvrant’s touch. e 


What Happened Since 1917 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the catastro 
1929 and 
1937. 


‘ated with the Stalin cult of the 
tem gave rise to the mass misery individual was a crime not alone 
and suffering of 1921 and 1924,/ against socialist legali 
ic economic crisis of moctacy. It was a revolting crime 
deep depression of, against socialist morality, against 
In addition the capitalist}the humane and _ humanitarian 


variety of the dictatorshop of the 


at which socialist transformations 
will be effected in the various 
aspects of social life.” 

The 16th Convention of the 


and de- 


proletariat, one or another rate/have a “positions of strength” for- 


ge 
. : 
- 
: ne ; 


Ww 


Dulles’ Brink 


(Continued from Page 6) 


brought close to total destruction 
by the nuclear weapons on hand. 


Here again we are told that Sput- 
nik diplomacy is war diplomacy, 
and must be answered in kind. The 
old nostrum is again brought forth: 
“prepare for war in order to make 
war impossible,” the actual words 
used in a New York Times editorial 
calling for a stepped-up arms race 


' 


—a formula that leads directly to 


| War. 
| * 

| BUT does Sputnik necessarily 
mean an arms race? Can it signify 
the opposite — the opportunity to 
end the mad arms race with an 
agreement on disarmament? _ 

Obviously, what is disconcerting 
to our arms racers is the conclusion 
that only a powerful missile of in- 
tercontinental range could have 
put Sputnik in orbit. True, this in- 
contestable fact, together with 
other political realities of our pres- 
ent-day world, threatens to bank- 
jrupt entirely the foreign policy of 
‘the Administration, and of its bi- 
|partisan supporters. 

This policy rests on two pillars. 
‘One is the expectation that the so- 
cialist world will break up from 
'within—due to insuperable econom- 
‘ic difficulties, national antagonisms 
‘and internal political dissensions. 

But the central truth of world 
politics today is that far from 
crumbling -within for whatever 
reason, the Soviet Union has made 
a great scientific advance that has 
won the acclaim of the entire 
world. 


The other pillars of our govern- 
ment’s policy is the reliance upon 
an arsenal of “retaliatory” odes ae 
weapons to deter Soviet “aggres- 
sion’ and make the world safe for 
our billionaires. But what happens 
to this theory when it turns out 
that the Soviet Union, although it 
does not have a policy like ours, 
can appear futile, since its success 
must depend upon arms superior- 
ity. Under such circumstances, na- 
tions already ‘neutral are confirmed 
in their policy, while our allies in 
NATO and the other alphabetical 
war i must ponder more 
seriously the advantages of neutral- 
ity. | 

The truth of the matter is that 
the Soviet. Union does not have a 
weapons diplomacy, although it 
has the weapons; and it does not 


eign policy, although its positions 
of strength are becoming stronger, 


. 


aship 


can see in me mind th’ day whin 
explosivesll be so explosive an’ 
— shoot so far that on’y -th’ 
olks that stay at home’'ll be kilt, 
an’ life insurance agents 1] be ad- 
visin’ om to go into th’ ar-rmy.” 
Well, that day has come. Once 
we understand that, we will also 
understand the utter lunacy of 
Dulles’ brinkmanship, and instead 
again seek a policy of cooperation 
with the Soviet Union for world 


George Morris 


(Continued from Page 8) 


as many as in the entire AFL- 
CIO, take part in the numerous 
comimittees of the unions. 


What is all the activity about, 
if those unions mean nothing 
to the workers? Meany obviously 
doesn't know that these unions 
have collective bargaining agree- 
ments and are intensely con- 
cerned with their details—some- 
time to the point of numerous 
meetings and sharp debates over 
their application. 

Meany doesn’t know, for ex- 
ample, that housing and rent 
are a collective bargaining issue 
in the USSR, with the manage- 
ment of an enterprise and the 
union, taking up thé provision 
and care of housing; and the 
rent. That explains why rent in 
the USSR seldom runs above 
three or four percent of a work- 
ers earnings. 


DESPITE THE iron curtain, 
a great deal of truth is break- 
ing through for millions of AFL- 
CIO members. Mrs. Roosevelt, 
for example, hardly a friend pf 
~Soviet government, and rae 
Meany himself has often lauded, 
has brought a great deal of that 
truth on return from her visit 
to the USSR. Her series of ar- 


precisely because they de not de- 
pend upon arms and military bases: 


ticles on things she saw in the 


monopolies gave birth to fascism,' concepts and feelings of socialist| Communist Party of the United|to make political friends. The So- USSR have been read by mil- 
States has given recognition to| viet Union has Sputnik, but it does) lions throughout the country and 


Hitlerism and.to World War II, for | ethics. 
which mankind paid with tens of 


tortures. 


The historic turn in the develop- 
millions of lives and indestyibable| ment of socialism signalized by) are in a position to realize a new forms for military intelligence and 
pe the Twentieth Congress of the)form of democracy — an anti- 
Since the end of World War II; Soviet Union constitutes also a 


even the economy of the United| recognition of the fact that so- 


democracy — popularly 


/ monopoly 


States has been affected by seri- cialist morality is an organic part could represent a historic stage of 


ous crisis elements, undergoing se-| of Communuist political judgment. 
rious recessions in 1948-49 and No policy or method of leadership. 
can be right or scientifically cor- 
What rect from the standpoint of Marx: | 
- | ism-Leninism if it violates the hu-' ism. 
THE REAPPRAISAL of Stalin's mane precepts and feelings of 
role, initiated by the Twentieth) socialist morality. | 
On this the 40th anniversary, elsewhere, passing re 
u 


1953-54. 
What price capitalism? 
price monopoly? 


Congress of the Communist Party 


of the Soviet Union, was a signifi- of the great October Socialist 
he! olution the scientific truth 
‘humane morality 
Leninism stand out in all their 


cant part of a historic turn, t 
birth of a new stage in the devel- 
gm of the Soviet Union. In 

is new stage, the socialist poten- 
tialities and ca 


beauty and 


its own country, Marxism- 


economy has 


quelities iali 


will then find full ion in all the Soviet Union. 


of Soviet life. 


t of ours of Stalin’s 


abiise Of personal power’ associ- 


nage] ne bop acs brie 2) 


social progress to be followed by 
the next and higher stage of so- 
cia] —the peaceful and 
constitutional transition to Social- 


The road to socialism in‘ the 
| United States will be longer than 
one 
rev-' Or more historic stages. t the 
and process of socialist: transformation 
of Marxism-/ itself is bound to be brief and 
relatively easy when the Ameri- 
can people, headed by the eae. 
class and led by a party inspir 

by the t of Marx and 
take that 


The teach- 


have won 


all its limit- 

| spiritual ad ae mo 

Spiritual advancement peo- 
invincible. ge 


a whole and of every indi- 
Party of —socialist 


de- 

mocracy—will prevail in all res 
of life. And in the rapid 

i ae 

American people display mar- 

‘|vels of creative ability and in- 


American Communists and all! 
‘socialist-minded workers, have a 
-@ great part to play in.acceleratin 
tl hist ~~ g 


he processes. 
Greetings and .gongratulations 


known as the Welfare State. This/they reach outer space. 


push-button bombing, as some of 


jour “experts” threaten to do eT 


It certainly has not escaped the 
‘attention of the world that the So- 
viet first in outer space is betoken- 
ed by a scientific instrument, while 
our first in atomic energy was an- 
nounced to a shocked world by 
dropping A-bombs over defenseless. 
cities when, as many pointed out, 
this was not essential for the final 
defeat of Japan. x 


IN HIS interview with James 
‘Reston of the Times, Khrushchev 
did not boast of Soviet superiority 


the idea that the American people'not threaten to build space plat- they strongly refute some of the 
| lies the AFL-CIO leaders have 


been peddlinig. 

If it was alright for Ameri- 
ca’s “First Lady” as Meany call- 
ed her, to visit and take a look 
at the USSR, what's wrong with 
a delegation of American labor 
representatives doing it? 

That seems to be the only ex- 
planation for his stubborness 
. despite the standing invitation 
‘U.S. labor has had sinice 1953 | 
to sened delegations as guests 
of the Soviet trade unions to 
see and hear what they want. 

No one took Mrs. FDR on 
a “Cook's tour,” why should la- 
bor leaders still harp on such 
nonesense? 


‘in missiles or other weapons. In- 
stead, he took the much more sen- 
‘sible view that in these days of 
universal science two powerful 
countries like the United States and 
the Soviet Union hold positions, 
‘more or less, of parity in science 
and its military applications. What 
the Soviet Union has one day in 
weapons the United States will at- 
tain the next, and visa versa. “But 
‘we do not want such competition,” 
he added, “we want rela 
‘tions, not the stockpili g of means 
1 tructi “-” 


of mn. 
This reflects the mentality of 


‘to the Soviet peoples and ‘heir 
Leninist Communist on the 


| in a-tar more difficult 


People like Meany are today 
ition 
| than they ever were in their ef- 
forts to keep down the Iron Cur-— 
tain. The truth they seek to hide 
is far more damagiing to the 
| because of the far more rapi | 
pace in im ts for the 
people of the USSR. Also, it 
is far more difficult to black out 
the truth under present - day 
world conditions. And if labor 
er ny ee home 
. to the USSR with 
stories like those of Mrs. FDR, 
what'll become of the “Commun- 
ism is a world menace” theses 
‘upon which Meany’s foreign pol 
‘icy and domestic attitude to pro- — 


‘40th Anniversary of the Great Oc- 
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“Eye on New York (2) 2 


tary (7) 11:30 ay 7 Ne Flu 

ooking—Boutempis oon 
College Football—Iowa vs. Mioh- 
R ft std Gnosiiien For Voters— 

ight 

s NY Constitution Due For 

Change (2) 1:30 ) 


liam Benton, others 
Face the Nation: Aneuria Bevan 
(2) 1 
Mr. Wizard (4) 1 - 
milia 890$123456790$__ETA 
Pro Football — Giants vs. Packers 
(2) 2 
Wisdom Seriec—Marcel Duchamp, 
French painter (4) 2:30 
College News Conference (7) 2:30. 
Guest: Sir Leslie Knox Munro 
Look Here: U. S. Supreme Court 
Justice Douglas (4) 3:30 
Omnibus (4) 4. Trial By Jury in 
America—Part I 
Seven Lively Arts—John Crosby 
(2) 5. The Changing Ways of 
Love 


Outlook (4) 5:30. Trevor Gardner, 


Ice Hockey—Bruins vs. Rangers (2) 
3 
Movie: Rocketship X-M (1950) (5) 


4 
All Star Colf (7) 4 | 
News and weather (4) 6:40 ) 
World News (2) 6:45 
Perry Mason—mystery (2) 7:30 to 
8:30 


Perry Como—variety (4) 8 to 9 

Movie: Private Affairs of Bel Ami 
(1947) (5) 9 

Pro Basketball--Lakrs vs. Warriors 
11) 9 

ve’ Gok Will Travel—Western 
with Richard Boone (2) 9:30 to 
10 

Gisele MacKenzie—variety (4) 9:30 

Mike Wallace Interviews Kirk) 
Douglas (7) 10 : ex-civilian missiles chief 

Late Show: Night Must Fall (1937)|20th Century—FBI by Don White- 
(2) 11:15. Robert Montgomery, head (2) 6:30 
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Brooklyn’s Gala Event 
CELEBRATE—GREET 


40th Anniversary Soviet Union 
Thursday, Nov. 7—8 p.m. 


at 
Brighton Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave., B’klyn 
Main Speaker 


BEN DAVIS, Chairman, N Y. State Communist Party 
ANDY ONDA—other honored guests 


Refreshments ® Outstanding Cultural Program ® Admission Free 


— a —- 


ANNUAL RALLY FOR PEACE 


November 10 
CARNEGIE HALL 


Observing the Anniversaries 


(40th) FOUNDING OF SOVIET STATE 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS (24th) 
BETWEEN U.S.A.__USSR 
ROCKWELL KENT Dr. W.E.B DuBOIS ALBERT E. KAHN 


CULTURAL ATTACHE EMBASSY OF USSR 
ANNA LOUISE STRONG MUSICAL PROGRAM 


Auspices: Admission $1.00 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 
114 East 32nd St.. MU 3-20860, New York City 16 


—:— § p. m. 


Sunday — 


| 7 
reao New World Review 
Only American magazine devoted exclusively to 
East-West relations and peace 


Special 96-page November issve 


assesses the meaning of 40 years of the USSR to ite own people, 
to our country and the world. Among its contributers: 


ROCKWELL KENT © CORLISS LAMONT © ANNA 
LOUISE STRONG ° ESLANDA‘& PAUL ROBESON 
KUMAR COSHAL @ D. N. PRITT © SCOTT NEARING 
DIEGO RIVERA © PROF. J. D. BERNAL 
ROBERT W. DUNN 


Don't Miss This Unique Feature 
Pref. G. D. H.COLE, British Fabian Socialist, tells what 


he thinks is wrong with the USSR as well as’ what 
he admires — American Communist DR. HERBERT. 


APTHEKER replies 


A 5-MONTH TRIAL SUB 
fer only $1.00 


FILL. OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


‘\Oedipus Rex, Fifth Ave Cinema 


4 U.8. Steel Profits 


‘Lil’s Abner, St. James 


|Good King Charles, Downtown 


( . 
the Week (7) 10 
What's My Line? (2) 10:30 
MOVIES . 


Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 
Ten Commandments, Criterion 
Les Girls, Radio City : 
Passionate Summer, Art 
Pride and the Passion, 8th St. 
Hatful of Rain, 68th St. Playhouse 
Cabiria, Fine Arts 

THEATRE 7 
Under Milk Wood, Henry Miller's 
Romanoff and Juliet, Plymoth 
Mary Stuart, Phoenix 
N. Y. City Opera Co., City Center 
Look Back in Anger, Lyceum — 
Westt Side Story, Winter Carden 
A Boy Growing Up, Longacre 
Tevya, Carnegie Playhouse 
Iceman Cometh, Circle in “the 

Square 
Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 

Visit to Small Planet, Beoth 
Career, Actor’s Playhouse 


Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 


Rolls Are Ringing, Shubert 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de lys 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys 

I Knock at the Door, Belasco 

Man of Destiny, Sullivan St. Play- 
house 

Cave Dwellers, Bijou 

Land Beyond the River, Creen- 
wich Mews 


Hit Reeord High 

U.S. STEEL Corp. profits 
for the first nine months of 
this year reached 4 new all- 
time high, the company an- 
nounced last week. Net in- 
come for the 1957 period was 
$329 million, compared to 
$243 million for the 1956 per- 
iod. 


N.J. Standard @il 
Profits at Peak 


STANDARD Oi Co. of 
New Jersey announced last 
week that its profits for the 
first nine months of this 
year hit an all-time high. 


| 


, 


NEW WORLD REVIEW. Tth fleer, 38 W. 16th Street, New Yeork ii, M. ¥. 
[] i enclese $1.00 for 3 mo. trial sue (Caneda 4 mos.) 


yt enclose $2.50 fer a i-yr sub (Canada $3.00) 
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® Where To? What 


For the 1957 period they 
totalled $660 million com- 
pared to $603 million for the 
1956 period. 

| MOSCOW LAUGHS: | 


FIRST SHOWING TOMORROW 
Artkino’s Magiceler Musical Hit 


SOVIET SCIENTISTS receive the congratulations of 
mankind's great minds at the Seviet Sputnik institute: “We 
lained the heavens to mankind—you have begun to conquer them 
mankind.” Those are the congratulations of (left to right) Je- 
hannes Kepler (1571-1630), discoverer of the law of planetary move- 
ments; Nicholas Copernicus (1473-1543), feunder of the modera 
understanding of the solar system; Galilee Galilei (1564-1642), 
founder of the mathematical-experiment method, and -Isaac Newton 
(1643-1727) discoverer of the laws of mechanical motion. 
NEUES DEUTSCHLAND, Berlin. 


JENKINS COUPLE , 


WINS ROUND IN ‘Cost of Living 
nat ae a Up Again for 
13th Month 


indicted in New Orleans on charges 
of “subversive activities,” have won 

WASHINGTON, — Consumer 
prices rose again in September 


an important victory in the first 
round of their legal battle with the 

for the thirteenth month in suc- 
cession. 


State of Louisiana. Judge J. Bern- 
The Sept. 15 rise was 18th 


ard Cocke, of the Louisiana State 
Court, has ruled that the indict- 
ments of the Jenkins was uncon- 
stitutional. He based his ruling on 
the Nelson case decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Argument for| time in the last I9 months that 
the Jenkins was made by labor} the index had gone un. 
attorney James I. McCain of New 
Olena ; The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
State prosecutor Leon D. Hubert,| tics reported last week that the 
Jr. appealed the — to the Consumer Price Index for Sept. 
Louisiana Supreme Court. | 15, had risen one-tenth of 3 
Grady and Judy Jenkins, who percent hi ene eeu ts 1." 
with average prices in the year 
1947-79 counted as 100. In Sep- 
tember a year ago the index was 
117.1. 
September, .1957, consumer 
prices were thus 3.4 percent 


have two infant children, were ar- 

rested last April under Louisiana's 
above a year ago and 5.7 per- 
cent higher than when the in- 


“anti-subversive’ laws. At that time 

Grady was confined to the New 
flationary upsurge began 19 
menths ago. | 


four of 
have ex- 


Orleans Charity Hospital, suffering 

from tuberculosis where he was 

chained by the sheriff to a hospital 

bed for two weeks until bail could 
be arranged. 

The Committee-to Defend Grady 
and Judy jones urges that con- 
tributions for their defense should 
be sent to Jack Shulman, treasurer, 
860 Riverside Drive, New York 
3Z, N. X. 


MARION BACHRACH 


Negro Youth 
Leader Wins 
Contempt Case 


DETROIT, Oct. 28.— Federal 
Judge Lederle last Thursday 


'|MEMORIAL NOV. 20 


A memorial meeting for Mrs. 
Marion Bachrach who died Oct. 16, 
will be held Wednesday evening 
Nov. 20, at thé Sheraton-McAlpia 
Hotel, 24th floor, 34th St. and 


Broadway. 


FUN AND FROLIC WITH 
RUSIA’S COMIC STARS 


TWO -EXTRAS—RUSSIA’S 
| ‘ROCKET TO THE MOON’ 
& im color: Expeditien te the Antarctic 


CAME “Mth &., Sth Ave. | JU 6- 
Open 11:38 A. M.| 8534 


Sunday, Nov. 4 
6:15 p.m. 
In the Day of 


SPUTNIK 


Sunday Eve. Forums 


ibriets. | 


Second in a New Series of  }' 


1 © How We Got Here 7 
—Heward Selsam 

® How It Feels to Be — 

Next? 


; “oF 
~ Radi ki 
delegatte will in 
Nil, 20g SR 


threw out the government case of 
“contempt” against Negro youth 
leader Bolza Baxter. Baxter some 
years ago refused to furnish books 
and records of the Labor Youth 
League,for the witchhunters of the 
House Un-American Activity Com- 
mittee. - 

Judge Lederle based his decision 
on the Watkins case in which the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled that 
John Watkins, a UAW organizer, 
did not have to furnish names or 
records to the House Un-Ameri- 
cans. 

When the “contempt” frameup 
came up for trial more than a year 
ago, Judge Lederle ordered briels 
filed. He acted after a study of the 


Mrs. Bachrach had been public 
relations director for the Commu- - 
nist Party. She was indicted ia 
1951, and again in 1955, under the 
Smith Act, but won a directed ver- 
dict of acquittal. 

(A tribute to Marion Bachrach 
appears on page 5.) 


Mao in Moscow Nov. 7 
TOKYO, Japan.—China_ con- 

firmed today that Mao Tse-tun 

will travel to Moscow for the } 


Pourth Ave., (bet 13th and 14th Sts.) 
.” GR 3-T819 


MONUMENTS 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
(1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cer. 1th St.. Breaux B, N.Y. 

Tel, JEcome 17-6042 
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D of J Tries Hard Not To Answer 


LAYOFFS of paekinghouse, steel, and aircraft workers has increased the number of 
workers lining up at the unemployment compensation office in Chicago. In addition to 
those collecting compensation, at least 10,000 steel workers are working only four days 
per week. Union Jeaders told The Worker that they expect an increase in layoffs in com- 
ing months. This opinion is based on the increase in automation as well as the belief that 


auto manufacturing will 


not “pick up the job lag.” 
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Lid Lifted on Labor Spying 


(Continued from Page 1) 


terest in the labor field when 
working for a brief period for 
the newly-established National 
Labor Relations Board of 1945. 
Soon after he entered the private 
“labor relations” field. He ob- 
served that the sweep of union- 
ism and the Wagner Law doom- 
ed the spy agencies of the Pin- 
kerton type. ‘He set out to show 
employers more polished forms 
of “labor relations” to reduce the 
ly with a slug in his body). 
formulas for avoiding unions al- 
together failed. 


THIS FORMULA calls for 
utilizing every trick possible un- 
der Taft-Hartley—like encourag- 
ing a second union to come into 
a tield as in the Boston Sears 
Roebuck job that pitted Team- 
sters against Retail Clerks. Or 
like arranging a “No” vote in a 
collective bargaining election. 
The Shefferman firm obviously 
renders a service to its clients. 
Sears Roebuck didn’t pay him 
$78,000 for the Boston job for 
nothing. 


Another successful job was at 
the Indianapolis store of Sears 
where the employes rejected the 
union by an overwhelming vote. 


A key figure in Shefferman’s 
friendship with the leaders of the 
union with the largest number of 
contracts wth his clients—the 
Teamsters. The pattern of his 
firm's activities shows clearly 
that use of the sharp jurisdic- 
tional struggle between the Re- 
tail Clerks and the IBT was an 
important element in Sheffer- 
man's success. 


In one case in Boston, for ex- 
ample, the committee heard how 
the dismissal of an employe was 
arranged with Sears so the 
Teamsters would have the excuse 
of entering the field in the guise 
of — up the fi fer the 
dismi man thereby ecounter- 
acting the Clerks Union that had 
been waging a successful drive. 
In the Indianapolis case one of 
the Sears salesmen testified he 


agreed to damage his own car 
(repairs covered by the com- 
pany) imto order that the act 


could be blamed on the Retail © 


Clerks. 
a 

WHILE USING some new 
techniques in the business of 
union-busting, the Shefferman 
firm did not neglect the tried 
and true methods, like the “Com- 
munist angle,” to beat a union. 
Mike Katz, West Coast man who 
did some jobs fer him, told the 
Senate Committee that Sheffer- 
man paid him $2,800 for one day 
to stand outside a Brooklyn plant 
of Englander Mattress te spot 
Communists.” The “labor rela- 
tions” firm was interested in dis- 


covering whether West Coast 


“Communists” worked at the 
plant. Katz had been involved in 
organizing the firm’s Oakland 
plant. 

James T. Neilson and other 


‘operatives for Shefferman testi- 


fied they used many aliases in 
their work, obviously because 
they knew they were engaged in 
illegal activities. The same Niel- 
son also revealed that for ten 
years he has maintained a close 
friendship with Harold Gibbons, 
secretary-treasurer of the Mid- 
western Teamsters Conference 
and now Hoffa’s right-hand man 
and a VP on his new board. 
Nielson said he often called Gib- 
bons long distance at Sears ex- 
pense, entertained him at the 
company s expense and sought 
his advice on “labor relations.” 
Gollusion with the “right kind” 
of labor leaders is the secret of 
unions are already in the field. 
Utilization of the numerous Joop- 
holes in the Taft-Hartley and 
“right-to-work” laws, plus some 
illegal methods, is the formula 
to keep unions out. 


It’s all done in a nice 
way—none of the _—. stuff of 
the Pinkertons (that belongs te 
others). It’s all lone from leather- 
covered chairs in fancy offices, 
with the aid of the best tech- 
niques of Madison Ave. 
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donations 
Following is a list of the dena- 


tions received by The Werker 
Oct. 14 to 28: 


Distributive, $30; Garment, $5. 
Chicage, Hl., $55;; LD. Brooklyn, $2. 
Inweed, New York $20; Breoklyn, L.W., 


$5. 
$5; 


Anacecrtes, Wash., 
N.C., $2. 

Peekskill colony, $30; Friend ef Flush- 
ing, Queens, $20; SC, $10; V., New ¥erk, 
$10; Amalgamated, $8; Brenx, B., $20. 

Hungarians, $91; Mether and daaghter, 
Bronx, $10; Rebecca, Bronx, $5; Reches- — 
ter, Minnecosta, $2. | 

Brainerd, Minn., $5; Les Angeles, $5; 
Maspeth, Queens, %5. 

New York, Helen A, $100; 

New England, Freedem of Press, $30.55. 
Chicage, $25. 

Sunnyside, Queens, £123.15; Cleveland, 
$40; Philadeciphia, $7; Dayton, Obie, $!; 
Bronx, RK, $5; San Francisce, $10. 

Breoklyn friend, $2: GH, $100. 
Dressmakers, $125; Kings Highway, $5; 
Lewer East Side, $1. 

Group of teamsters, $50; Friend, N. Y. 
$2; Friend, N.¥. $3. 

Crewn Heights, $40; Northeast Brenx, 
$15. . 

Northeast Bronx, $20; St. Paul, $5; 
San Francisco, $1; Memory of T. W., $5; 
Brooklyn, AL, $1; N. Y¥., DC, $1; Breek- 
lyn, MG, $1; Mt. Vernon, $1. 

Orangeburg, N.Y¥., $10; N. Y., $10; 
Hampton Bays, L. I., $10. 

NY Friend, $50; Mary, Breoklyn, $10; 
Lansing, Mich., $5; Sputnik, New Eng- 
land, $16. 

IN, New $10; 
sputnik, $2. 

Garment, $26; N. Y. artist, $5.50. 
Starke, Florida, $25; PRN, $2; Green- 
ville, Ala., $1. 

Denver, $100; Charleston, W. Va., $5; 
Anenymoeous, $19. : 

Northeast Bronx, $20; Chicage, $15; 
NR, Brooklyn, $10; Arneild, Brenx, 32; 
RC, Manhattan, $2; LG, Bronx, $2; TT, 
NYC, $5; DB, Chicago, $5. 

Miami, Fia., $100; MZ, Breoklyn, $10; 
Yerk, $20; NYC, $3. 

SB, Breoklyn, $10; NY, $5; Brooklyn, 
$5; HB, Bronx, $5; EC, NYC, $5; SM, 
NYC, $2; Vermont, $5; PEN, $2. 

Croten on Hudsen, $100; Ida, NY, $10; 
Jamaica, L.L., $5; New Haven, Conn., 
$10; MM, Woedside, $10;; NY friend, §5. 

Garment, $55; CS, NY, $20; NY friend, 
$10; IM, $10. 

Homestead, Pa., $8.50. 

NYC, $15; 

A friend, NYC, $25;; AV, $5; J, $5; 
Rese, Bronx, $5; Alex, Bronx, $5; Nerth- 
east Brenx, 36; ED, Bronx, $1. 

Queens, $10; Ozone Park, Queens, 
$12.50; Ozone Park, $1; Flint, Mich., 96. 

Chicago Lithuanian branch, $406; 
Friends, $10; BR, NY, $10. 

LH, Bronx, $25. . 

, Wabash, 


BH, 

Ind, $2; JKB, NY, $6; Friend, N¥, #1. 
Maspeth, Queens, $75; 
Kew-Pomeneck, Queens, $25. 

E. V. Debs Club, Bronx, $32. 
Amalgamated—young couple, $25. 
HA, NY, $25. 
Industrial Manhatian, $600. 
Northeast Bronx, $25. 


MW, Ste. 
Nerthwest Brenx, $26.55; Lil, Brenux, 


Nertheast Bronx, $13: Nerthwest Brenx, 


$6. 
Upper East Side, $46. 
Garment, $29. 
Meniey, Bronx, $39. 
Philip, $16; For “KK” $5. 


Friend, 837. 

Friend of &S. G., 318. 

Nerthwest Brenx, %10¢. 

Tessie, $25; Esther, $3. : 

Fur Joint Beard group, $45; Aneny- 
mous $1, 

SK, $50; Yenkers friend, $2; West- 
chester friends, $18. . 


0 


Greensebere, 


York, New Engiand 


a ™ 
CORRECTION 
A typographical error appeared 


in Max Gordon's story of the N. ¥. 


election campaign in the weekend 
Worker. The first sentence ef the 


: final paragraph should have read: 


“Sooner or later, New York's 


powerful labor and liberal move-— 


ments will have to determine either 
to open a battle for control of the 
Democratic or to form 
as ted last 
t Workers Union 
Quills? «+++ r eee + 


their 
week 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
uate repeated miserably that he 
was “just a working man.” 

me | 

I NEXT CALLED Fred Mul- 
len, head of the Department of 
Justice public relations office. 
He was out and could not be 
reached, it was said. I agreed. 
to talk to his assistant, Robert 
M. Grannis. 

I told him who I was, and 
that I was calling with respect 
to the “Look” article entitled, 
“The first real story of the big 
atomic-bomb plot: The People 
Who Stole It From Us.” Did 


he know what I meant? He 
said he was familair with it. 

My problem, I said, was that 
I had called Pollack to ask when 
the government report would 
be ready and that he said it 
wasnt going to be released to 
the public so far as he knew, 
and what about it? hm 

“Til find out, and Jet you 
know,” said Grannis. 

Then, I said, I might as well 
let him know what else I was 
interested in, so he could find 
out the answers at the same 


time. Wasnt‘ it pretty much un- 


precedented that secret files, or 
what is called “previously un- 
released facts,” were opened up 
or made available, and is the 
press in general going to be 
able to take a look at them? 
What was the reason for order- 
ing a report on the case? 

(The Nation in its Nov. 2 is- 
sue praises the Attorney General 
for ordering a report on criti- 
cisms which have been made of 
the Department of Justice's 
handling of the Rosenberg-So- 
bell case,” and asks that ‘it. be 
made avajlable to the press. The 
Nation queried the department 
and was told that it was unde- 
cided both whether the report 
was to be published or whether 
the press was to be allowed to 
inspect copies of it. 

(In a letter to outgoing Attor- 
ney General Brownell mailed ‘on 
Oct. 22, Miss Gardner of this 
newspaper's staff asked that the 
Department of Justice make 
available to any member of the 
press who so requested, not 
only. the contents of the report, 
but all the data going into it to 
which “Look” may have had 
access, including FBI files.) 

* 

WHILE I WAS awaiting the 
expected call from Grannis, I 
put in a call to A. Warren Litt- 
man, also located at the De- 
partment of Justice. : 

Both Littman and Pollack ar 
mentioned in a Supplementary 
Memorandum filed in the Su- 
preme Court by Frank J. Don- 
ner and other counsel for Mor- 
ton Sobell soon after the “Look” 
magazine hit the newsstands. 

The memorandum cited the 
appearance of the “Look” arti- 
cle on newsstands Oct. 15 as 
underscoring the need for the 
hearings Sobell is seeking in 
two pendiing petitions for re- 
view. (Since then another mo- 
tion’ was denied by the court 
but the two petitions are yet to 
be ruled on:) 

The “Look” reporter, the 
memo before the court recites, 
was “aided in his research by 
Cevernment Attorney A. War- 
ren Littman’” and Pollack, and 


I ASKED LITTMAN ‘if he 
had worked with Bill David- 


” 


rule there against talking about 
the Rosenberg case to any re- 
porter other than a reporter for 
‘Look’ magazine?” Littman was 
asked. 

“Now, Miss Gardner, those 
are your words,” he said. 

7 * 


I SAID 1 WAS just asking, 
since the Department of Justice 
was so free with information 
‘fer “Look” on the Rosenbergs 
and Sebell, if he could release 
routine information on his con- 
nection with the report. : 

“No, I can't,” he said pleas- 
antly, and he went on to ex- 
plain, not that he was just a 
working man, but that he was 
just like me, he said, and that 


_ if a call came through I felt my 


employer wanted someone else 
te answer I would refer it to 


the proper department.” 

I told him I had been told 
Mullen was out, and that I was 
waiting then for a return call 


from Grannis. 
: * 


GRANNIS DID NOT return 
my call as he had promised to 
do. Toward the end of the 
next day, Oct. 25, I again put 
in a call for Mullen, and when 
I was told he was unavailable, 
A again tried te reach Grannis. 
He was out and the long dis- 
tance operator left word for him 
to call her. pace 

Shortly before 5 p.m. I was 
told Grannis now would come 
on the line.. Again I was asked 
who was calling, and again left 
my name and newspaper affili- 
ation, se 
I waited. Then I heard a fem- | 


' jnine voice say with some exas- 


eration “I'm Sorry, I didnt 
cacies Mr. Grannis had gone out 
his back door. She repeated in 
some puzzlement that she 
thought he was in “but he went 
out his back door.” 

I. was serry, too, for I had 
forgotten to ask him one thing 
na it required what was <de- 
scribed as painstaking detective 
skill for Pollack to piece together 
the story of the crime, the trial 
and after-trial events, some four 
years after two people were 
electrocuted, to prove their guilt. 
One thing was clear, however: 
trying to get the Department of 
Justice public relations depart- 
ment to answer a question was 
beyond this reporters meager — 
detective skills. 


, Sputnik’ Forum 


Sunday, 8:15 p.m. 


“In The Days Of Sputnik” will 
be the theme of a forum to be 
held at Academy Hall, 853 
Broadway Sunday evening, Nov. 
3th, 8:15 pan. 

The scientific and social back- 
ground will be discussed by 
Howard Selsam, author of “Rev- 
olution in Philosophy.” Joseph 
North, famed correspendent and 
columnist for The Worker, will 
discuss the general reception of 
the event, and the impact on the 
“man-in-t - 

Admission is one dollar. 


Erik Bert Named 
Editor of ‘Worker’ 


Erik Bert was named editor of - 
The Worker last week by John 
Gates, editor-in-chief of the Daily 
Worker and The Worker. 

He succeeds A.B. Magil, whe 
has become foreign editor of the 
Daily Worker and The Worker. 

Bert has been a member of the 
staff of the Daily Worker and The 
Worker since 1942. He was city 
editor of the daily for several years 
and in 1955-56 was the papers 
Washington 


- movement to take an active and in- 
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On N. Y. Elections 


By BENJAMIN J. DAVIS and 
GEORGE B. CHARNEY 


ONLY A FEW DAYS remain 
before Election Day. It has been 
a singular campaign for such a 
bustling, politically active city like 
ours. For the most part the people 
have evinced little interest com- 
pared to previous years. 

Back in August, Albert E. Blum- 
berg writing in behalf of the Com- 
munist Party state committee pre- 
dicted that the GOP choice of Rob- 
ert Christenberry virtually assured 
the election of Wagner. The article 
analyzed the contrast manifested 
even then, between the apathy of 
the people in the campaign and the 
great popular interest in the issues. 
Important movements of consider- 
able breadth were taking shape 
around such issues as the Sharkey- 
Jsaacs-Brown Bill, school integra- 
tion, housing and relocation, the 
special exploitation of Puerto Ri- 
can workers by employers and 
racketeers, youth programs, etc. 


- 
WHAT WAS URGED then was 
the need for Communists and pro- 
gressives to participate actively in 
the movements around these issues, 
and seek out every opportunity 
thereby to influence the course of 
the campaign, as well as to stimu- 
late the fight for independent polit- 
ical action by labor and its allies. 
The extent to which the struggle 
on the issues has had impact on 
the campaign was the result not 
of the contest between Christen- 
berry and Wagner, but of the pres- 
sure of the -people’s movement 
operating utisly eliitadhe frame- 
work of the Democratic Party. This 
movement was severely limited by 
the one-sided character of the elec- 
tion; also by the failure of the labor 


dependent part in the elections. 

As a result voter apathy has con- 
tinued up to the eve of the elec- 
tions. The struggle on the issues 
did not fully penetrate the cam- 
paign or achieve success.. Thus the 
»iggest issue, the anti-bias housing 


bill, has been shelved. 


must take into account the posi- 
ion of a number of socialist-mind- 
-d individuals including the editors 
»f the “National Guardian” that the 
SWP provides the only socialist al- 
ternative in the elections, and thus 
merits our ~—— 


WE DO NOT AGREE. We be- 
lieve it is incompatible for people 
to oppose the concept of peaceful 
co-existence and yet profess to 
speak for socialism. Peace is the 
paramount issue of our times. The 
test of a true socialist is how he 
wer his party contribute to the 
fight for peace and democracy 
today. 

The rejection by the SWP of the 
idea that it is possible to achieve 
a lasting peace in the present world 
with imperialism, is not only based 
on a wrong and pessimistic estimate 
of the relationship of forces; it car- 
ries with it the logic of inevitable 
war. We believe it is possible to 
achieve a lasting peace as it is nec- 
essary to bend every effort in this 
direction. 


SWPers argue that the fight for 
peaceful co-existence is an aban- 
donment of the fight against impe- 
rialism. The opposite is true. The 
fight for peace has in fact weak- 
ened imperialism. Moreover this is 
the only approach that can win. the 


|masses to advance toward social- 


ism. The position of the SWP be- 
cause it claims to be socialist is 
disorienting and dangerous. We be- 
lieve therefore that a vote for the 
SWP does not advance the cause 
of socialism, and actually weakens 
the.struggle for peace. It is a vote 
against peaceful co-existence. 


THE SAME IS TRUE on the 
anti-monopoly coalition which the 
SWP opposes because of its nega- 
tive attitude to the labor move- 
ment, and its diehard opposition 
to a broad coalition policy led 
|by labor. The SWP position had 
its test in the struggle against fas- 
cism in the 30’s and proved ex- 
tremelv harmful and divisive, 


The SWP views events in the 
Soviet Union in much the same 


IT IS NOT all negative. Ac- 
tivities on the issues have not been 
in vain. The movement in sup- 
port of the Sharkey-Isaacs-Brown 


Bill is stronger, not weaker and) 


will continue to press for its pass- 
age after the elections. A break- 
through was achieved for Negro 
representation on the City Council 
from Brooklyn. Important inde- 
pendent movements emerged in 
the course of the primaries within 
the Democratic Party that are far 
from casual or transitory. | 

The Liberal Party,though it en- 
dorsed the full mayoralty ticket, 
has conducted a campaign on the 
issues, and has given some expres- 
sion to the sentiment for inde- 
pendent action by naming its own 
candidates for the City Council in 
all but five districts. — 

The campaign for Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn has provided an effec- 
tive voice for the Communist 
Party and other ressives in 
clarifying _man the issues of 
the campaign. street meetings, 
forums, canvassing, radio broad- 
casts have evoked a warm response 
among many in the East Side com- 
munity and elsewhere and gained 
—— for the Party and its can- 


idate. 


: a | 
WHAT TO DO on Election Day 
itself? Opinions vary. The alter- 
natives in the mayoralty campaign 
include: 1) support for the i- 
date of the Socialist Labor Party, 


hostile way as in the past. They 
advocate overthrow of the regime. 
How can any honest socialist, con- 
erned about questions of democ- 


a wenage: with his socialist faith? 
Whose interests are served by 
‘such a position? A vote for the 
SWP is’a vote that objectively 
gives some measure of support to 
counter-revolutions. Many good 
peoarneeves do not take this suf- 


ciently into account. 
* 


ON CHRISTENBERRY and 
Wagner. There is no doubt where 
the main fire should be directed. 
We have many sharp criticisms of 
Wagner. His administration has 
some positive accomplishments 
‘which we do not desire to mini- 
mize. It has the support of labor. 

It has however lagged badly on 
‘many issues, above all the anti- 
bias housing issue. Wagner favors 
'the bill but nevertheless yielded 
to the pressure of the real estate 
operators and the conservatives in 
his own pa The crucial im- 
aoa of nation-wide fight 
or civil rigths called for a strong 
moral and political stand by the 
Mayor in our city. In this he was 
lacking. 

The time has come for the ad- 
ministration and all popular forces 
to estimate more. sensitively the 
acute ramifications of the civil 
rights issue in our own city. We 


are at the crossroads in this fight 


('for democracy. ‘What is necessary 
is a well organized and far reach- 


ing program to combat 


racy in the USSR, reconcile such 


LONDON-—The Daily Worker 
reported in a dispatch from Mos- 
cow that the Russians would 
launch their second Sputnik on 
Nov. 7, the anniversary of the 


Bolshevik revolution, if weather 
permitted. : 

_ The newsaper's Moscow cor- 
respondent Sam Russell said it 
has not been announced officially 
yet but the second will be bigger 
than the first. 


He said the plans call for the 
launching to be part of a “grand 
fireworks display” showing So- 
viet technical advance of the last 
40 years. 

He said the anniversary cele- 
bration also will include the 
launching of an atomic ice- 
breaker, the “Lenin,” and the 
unveiling of a new 180-passen- 
ger turbo-prop plane capable of 
flyiig 600 miles an hour and 
able to go from Moscow to New 
York non-stop. 


Christenberry and the GOP ticket 
would abandon even the limited 
welfare measures of the Wagner 
administration. He is a candidate 
of the Daily News crowd and the 
McCarthyite elements in New 
York. g 


UNDER the circumstances, 
Communists should identify them- 
selves with the main trends in the 
labor and peoples’ movements and 
their. most progxessive elements, 
which are criti¢al: of the Demo- 
crats but view the GOP as its main 
enemy. 

The argument for astention in 
our ranks undoubtedly reflects a 
certain current among the masses. 
Nevertheless it is a negativist posi- 
tion that in effect will only retard 
the development of a new political 
alignment. Because this movement 
is developing slowly. and unevenly, 
all the more necessary is it for pro- 
gressives to work IN the movement, 
WITH the movement and NOT 
APART from it. Neither is absten- 
tion justified by the situation. 

| 


THE Liberal Party. We have 
serious differences with the posi- 
tion of the Liberal Party; and some 
questions about its future course 
with respect to a new political 
coalition in the city. We-neither en- 
dorse nor take responsibility for any 
candidate or party in the mayoralty 
election. 

However the Liberal Party de- 
spite its uncritical endorsement ol 
the Wagner ticket is striving to es- 
tablish some independent position 
on program. This is not unimpor- 
tant. It is a good program. 

The Liberal Party, with all its 
limitations, does represent in this 
election a third party force with 
substantial backing in some unions, 
including the ILGWU, the largest 
in our city, and among working 
people generally. 

e position of many that a large 
vote for the Liberal Party will exert 
independent pressure on the incom- 
ing administration is sound. We be- 
lieve such a vote will contribute to 
the movement for independent po- 
litical action, | 

We reassert our pride in the ener- 
getic and fruitful campaign wa 
by Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and her 
supporters on the East Side. We 
ney urge all our members and 

i to give the campaign active; 
support up to and including Elec- 
tion Day and help achieve a maxi- 


Radio 


Feature 
Campaign 


ELIZAZBETH CURLEY 


open air meetings in the garment 
district and three rallies in the 
heart of the East Side. 


The campaign will be climaxed 
by all-out canvassing for votes on 
the weekend and Monday. On 
Monday night the canvassers and 
other campaign workers will map 
their activities as watchers at the 
polls. 

Election returns will be received 
on Tuesday at campaign head- 
quarters, 15 Second Ave., Alham- 
bra Hall, from 7 p.m. 

A total of 25,000 tabloid-size 
folders to voters of the district 
are in the mails. 

* 

MISS FLYNN was barred from 
speaking at a City College students 
acmpus forum last wee by college 
president Dr. Buell Gallagher. 
Max Gordon, Daily Worker staff 
member, substituted_for her. 


The ban against Miss Flynn 
aroused the protest of the City 
College newspaper, “The Observa- 
tion. Post,” and the New York 
Ciyil Liberties Union. 


Gallagher: ordered the ban un- 
der a regulation of the Board of 
Higher Education excluding as 
speakers persons who have | 
convicted or are under indictment. 
Miss -Flynn served a 28-month 
sentence under the Smith Act. 

The college paper urged that 
Miss Flynn be permitted to’ speak 
and that the board’s ruling be re- 


candidate, is winding up the final week of her. campaign 
City Council with a schedule of three radio 


scinded. It aksed the board to 


FLYNN, People Rights Party 
Flynn Campaign . 


s 


SATURDAY, Nov. 2.-—10 A.M., 
ne begins, continues all 
545 P.M.—Miss Flynn speaks on 
WLIB. : 
7:30 P.M.—Norfolk and De- 
lancey, windup rally, speakers: 
Benjamin Davis, George Blake 
Charney, Simon W. Gerson, Miss 
Evelyn Wiener, Arnold Johnson. 
SUNDAY, Nov. 3.—10 A.M., 
canvassing begins, continues all 


ay. | 

11:45 P.M.—Miss Flynn. speaks 
on WLIB. 

MONDAY, Nov. 4—6 P.M., can- 
vassing o. 

8 P.M.—briefing meeting for poll 
watchers. | 

TUESDAY, Nov. 5—ELECTION 
DAY. 

7 P.M.—Election returns at cam- 
paign headquarters, 15 Second 

ve. 


X cy 
— hysteria with reason.” 
rge Runquist, executive di- 
rector of the New York ACLU, 
told the press that his organiza- 
tion saw “no reason why persons 
cannot speak regardless of  politi- 
cal views or whether they have 
been indicted or convicted. 
“They paid the penalty,” he said. 
“And if people want to hear them 
they should be heard.’ 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


THE death of a young Puerto 
Rican couple and three children last 
Wednesday in the flash fire which 
consumed a candle-lighted, kero- 
sene-heated frame house, 107 El- 
lety. St., Brooklyn, has tragically 
oles one little corner of the 
terrible death-breeding slums of our 
city. 

A glance at the charred ruins of 
the ramshackled Williamsbur 
structure where the five died, an 
an inspection of neighboring To- 
bacco Road dwellings in the rear 
of Ellery, McKieben, Varet and 
Wallabout Sts., offer striking evi- 
dence of woeful failure of the city 
administration’s housing and fire 
prevention program in the low in- 
come areas. 


The Williamsburg disaster fol- 
lowed by days a raging conflagra- 
tion In a down-at-the-heels lower 
East Side tenement, making home- 
less 22 families, many of them pov- 
erty stricken. The East Side house 
had 31 housing violations against 
it. | « 

. Victims of the Williamsburg fire 
were Michael Cutierrez, 26, torm- 
er merchant seaman and part-time 
worker in a neighborhood movie 
house: his wife Augustine, 28; their 
children Evelyn; 9, and Antonio, 
6, and a four-year-old niece Sola- 
dad Rio Cutierrez. | 


rag-pick 
the landlord Seymour Horowitz, 
tinuation of civil rights — 
threatened anti - labor islation 
and the ominous economic situa- 
tion 


Whatever differences arose in} 


progressive circles in the course of 
the campaign must not stand im 
y of- working to achieve 


A Charred Slum 
In Williamsburg 


of 175 Beach 125th Street, 
Belle Harbor, was at first declared 
condemned. Later the Fire De- 
partment and the Brooklyn office 
of the Department of Buildings 
said no violations on the house 
were recorded in their records. 
Still later, building inspector Rus- 
sell J. Dunachie, added to the 
mystery by stating there had been 
“minor violations’ including de- 
fective plastering, defective bricks 
in the foundation and a loose lad- 
der from the second floor to the 
roof. Le | 

But the Gutierrez family, which 
was charged $30 a month by the 
landlord, was compelled to live 
in squalor without electricity or 
gas. The utilities were turned off 
six months ago for- non-payment 
of a $70 bill. Candles supplied 
the light.. An ancient kerosene 
heater was found amid the charred 
embers. 

Horowitz was attempting to 
evict the family. He said they 
owed him $70 in back rent. But 
Gutierrez, unable to find other 
quarters at rental he could afford, 
stayed on. Nearby, across Marcy 
Ave., stood a modern low-rent 
housin ject, a marked contrast 
to the St. firetrap. 

It was a meagre existence for 
the family, trying to keep warm 

the kerosene stove and 


The house, which adjoimed si 2" 
ing warehouse operated by| 


